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Doubt 


about American Express Helpful, 


Personal Service to Travelers 


ANKS selling American Express Travelers Cheques extend a far 
greater service to their travel patrons than the mere protection of 
traveling funds. It is a service which begins with the planning of any 
trip, extends thru the details of preparation, covers all contingencies on 


any journey anywhere by land or sea, and ends only with the traveler’s ar- 
rival home safe and happy. 


90% of American travelers in foreign lands, it is estimated, are sure to go 
to American Express offices some time on their trip for help or advice. 
And wherever it is physically possible they are sure of satisfaction. 


Just how great that service is, how helpful, how varied, how constant and 


far-reaching, only those who have used it know and appreciate. Many 
most sincere letters emphasize the facts: 


Americans always at Home where there is an 
American Express office:—“I do not know 
what the American traveler abroad would do 
without this helpful service of yours. It is 
certain that his path would indeed be a rough 
and rugged one.” 


With MacMillan in Labrador:—“As a member 
of the MacMillan Arctic Expedition, the past 
summer, I found your American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques very useful. They were cashed 
without question by the Moravian Mission 
which maintains a small store at Hopedale, 
Labrador, thus facilitating the purchase of Es- 
quimau clothing and boots.” 


Flowers to Constantinople:—“I desire to ex- 
press by deep appreciation for your courtesy 
in accepting the commission to deliver some 
flowers to my wife in Constantinople, and also 
to congratulate you and your Company upon 
the wonderfully efficient organization you pos- 
under whose auspices the Tour 
is conducted, could do nothing for me. Four 
leading florists were consulted without success 
and when I received a cable saying ‘Flowers re- 
ceived’ I felt as though every one ought to 
know the American Express.” 


Tact, Efficiency, Kindness:—“As former am- 
bassador of the United States, as a fairly wide 
traveler, and as a friendly client, may I express 


my great appreciation of the courtesy and effi- 
ciency of your Rotterdam office. I called there 
a few days ago, unknown, at closing time, with 
a letter of credit and a long distance emergency 
telephone call to be sent to Brussels. The tact, 
efficiency and kindliness of that staff deserves 
from me this acknowledgement.” 


Better than Money Anywhere:—“It may inter- 
est you to know that in cruising around the 
world I found your Checks readily taken in 
Japan, China and India by smallest traders. 
In Yokohama a pedlar on wharf took a $10 
check for a kimono. At Shanghai one on boat 
going out to ship sold me a mandarin’s coat 
for $10 check. Same thing at Hong Kong.” 


Helping Uncle Sam Abroad:—“Your company 
is building up an admirable business in Europe. 
Everywhere I found yours a most popular in- 
stitution rendering a fine service to tourists. I 
heard a great many compliments regarding 
your service. Your American name is helping 
largely to give Uncle Sam a fine reputation 
abroad.” 


A Helpful Personal Interest:—“I greatly ap- 
preciated the courtesy which you showed me 
in handling the details entailed in cabling the 
money to the Argentine. It is a rare experi- 
ence to find so large a corporation as yours 
giving a customer a feeling of personal inter- 
es 
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Accuracy for Every Bank’s “Name-writing” Jobs 


Foot Machines 
$190 Up at Chgo. 


‘ec 
No Misspelled Names’’— 
**QATISFACTION we have enjoyed from knowledge that our 
Addressograph-ed statements go to our customers with no 
misspelled names or incomplete addresses, has been worth many 
times the cost of the equipment.”’ ; 


—Western National Bank, Caldweli, Idaho. 


**14 New Accounts in I Day’’ 


“ON THE 15th of this month we mailed 500 Addressograph-ed 7 
WhyBanks Use It: circulars. On the next day we had gotten 14 new accounts, 
all as a result of the campaign.”’ 
es Statements —Security Bank & Trust Co., Greenwood, Miss. # 
2 Increases Deposits 
StopsAddressing Errors Convince Yourself—Mail Coupon Today! 
4 Cuts Record Costs 
5 No Dividend Delays MAIL 
WITH YOUR 
7 Writes Pay F 7 LETTERHEAD 
To Addressograph Co. 
8 Addresses Every Form 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Card Metal Plate for Banks. 


[_] Send L<.est Catalog and Price List. 


Send Prepaid FREE Trial Hand Machine. 
Will return Freight COLLECT unless 
11-2-26 
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EXPORT SALES 
BY GENERAL MOTORS 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK - CADILLAC - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND - OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


EET Miss Ruth Pearse, advertising 
1 manager of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, who writes 
entertainingly in 
this issue about the 
First Wisconsin’s 
girls’ club of which 
she was president 
for two years. Miss 
Pearse is also presi- 
dent of the Wom- 
en’s Advertising 
Club of Milwau- 
kee, is active in 
the work of the 
College Women’s 
Cluband a member 
of the Wisconsin 
Smith College 
Club. She is the 
originator of the 
educational fea- 
tures now an im- 
portant part of her girls’ club programs. 


Miss Pearse 


ERHAPS because of a certain bond of 
sympathy, we are quick to appreciate 
the humor and wisdom of the retort of 
little Jakie when his teacher, in New 
York’s East Side, propounded the question, 
“If you had $10,000 in the bank, and 
received 2 per cent interest, what would 
your interest be at the end of the year?” 
Jakie, we are reminded in the Franklin 
News, promptly answered: ‘Teacher, at 
2 per cent I would not be interested.” 
Imagine the violence of the verbal 
fireworks that Jakie would explode if he 
were solicited to join a Christmas club that 
frankly paid no interest! Manifestly, he 
would be of the considerable majority 
not only interested in a plan which makes 
regular saving obligatory, but also in- 
terested in the interest that their regular 
savings will draw—interested in seeing their 
money work for them at the highest return 
compatible with safety. 
Most of the Christmas clubs, we believe, 
allow the usual savings interest to club 
depositors who complete their weekly 
payment contracts at the end of the year. 
Nevertheless, a great many clubs—for 
Christmas savings, travel and other special 
purposes—do not credit interest on club 


savings, but rely solely on the appeal of: 


enforced regularity of savings, growth of 
the principal only, to attract club members. 
We are told by several authorities—not 
by Mr. Kniffin whose article on ‘The 
Psychology of Club Saving” we are about 
to introduce—that the present tendency is 
toward the latter type of club plan, which 
eliminates interest on the deposits because 
of the “high cost’ of handling special 
purpose club accounts. 

On the face of it, this tendency, if 
tendency it is, seems unwise if for no other 
reason than that it is susceptible to mis- 
construction of motive and capable of 
providing more ammunition for the fake 
promoters to use against the banks. 
There’s more than enough “Blue Sky” 
ammunition already. 

This pronouncement, we hasten to 
explain, is purely personal opinion, pro- 
voked innocently by Mr. Kniffin’s casual 
mention, in his article on page 11, that his 
institution, the Bank of Rockville Centre 
(N. Y.), has never paid interest on Christmas 
club deposits. The most interesting phase 
of his study of club psychology is his 
tabulated statistical analysis of the progress 
made by 800 members of his club in 1925. 
rhe average of the 800 saved 75 per cent 
of the amount set for the goal. Only half 
of the starters carried through to the 
finish and 7 per cent dropped out after the 
first spasmodic effort. 

Although the membership is distinctly 
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American, composed of clerks, school 
teachers, bank employees, business men 
and wage earners, Rockville Centre can 
hardly be regarded as typical because it is 
strictly a residential community consisting 
principally of New York City business men 
and their families, together with the local 
workers usual in such an environment. 

An interesting comparison would be the 
results of a similar analysis in a different 
locality, say a Middle Western factory 
town, and in a Christmas club that 
pays interest on club savings. Would it 
show a higher average of achievement, 
higher than the 75 per cent of the objective 
as in the Rockville Centre club? Is the 
payment of interest on club accounts an 
incentive for more consistent saving? 

We'd like to hear results from other 
savings clubs for publication. 


ei indications are that the present 
Congress will make sharp reductions 
in the rates of federal taxation on in- 
heritances which hitherto has brought 


in about $70,000,000 per year. There are 
logical arguments for and against abolition 
of federal inheritance taxes, especially in 
view of the abuses and complications of 
inheritance taxation by the various state 
overnments. According to Dr. Willford 
. King, who discusses both sides of the 
subject in this issue, the question hinges 
mainly on whether or not you favor ac- 
cumulation of great wealth in the hands of 
the few. The forces that will determine 
the issue, he says, are the beliefs of members 
of Congress as to the distribution of wealth 
that ought to prevail. 


F your bank building is distinctive 
architecture, its lines artistic and dif- 
fering from the conventional type, send us 
photographs—preferably an interior as 
well as exterior. We are scouting for 
attractive bank architecture to feature in 
colors for cover designs. This month’s 
subject is the Newburgh Savings Bank, 
N. Y., designed by Weary and 
Alford, Chicago. H.S 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 
A DOLLAR IN MILLER 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


GUARANTEES, 


to be bought and paid for, 
should be examined just as carefully 
as the bonds they insure 


G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., announce the offer- 
ing of an unconditional, adequate and genuine 
guarantee (issued by the G. L. Miller Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation) of payment of 
principal and interest on all Miller Bonds, includ- 
ing those previously issued, upon the payment of 
a premium of one-half of one per cent per year. 


1. It is unconditional, the pertinent part 
thereof being as follows—G. L. Miller Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation guarantees 
to the holder prompt payment of principal and 
interest for an annual premium of )% of | per 
cent. 


2. It is adequately backed since it is made 
by the G. L. Miller Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Corporation, and subject to a company 
organized and under the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York. 


In addition, G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., has 
contracted to indemnify the G. L. Miller Bond 
and Mortgage Guarantee Corporation against 
loss, thus also putting behind the guarantee to 
the investor the entire capital and surplus of 
the issuing house, totaling over $2,000,000. 


3. Itisa genuine guarantee, since it is given 

with full willingness to pay. In the last analysis, 

a loss incurred by a Miller bondholder would 

destroy the record of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 

= Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller 
nds. 


4. The bondholder is not required (as he 
is in some instances) to exhaust all the means at 
his command to collect unpaid principal or 
interest before the guarantee is operative. This 
is a guarantee of prompt payment when due 
without any “period of grace’ whatsoever and 
not merely a guarantee of collection. 


The kind of bond to be guaranteed 


We have stated in the past that in our opinion 
a guarantee on sound real estate bonds is not 
a necessity, but a luxury for those who can 
afford it. We reaffirm this opinion now. A 
bond which needs a guarantee to make it safe 
should not be offered. A bond that is safe needs © 
no guarantee. Miller Bonds are assuredly of 
the latter class. However, as a matter of service 
to those investors who desire and are willing 
to pay for insurance of their investments, we 
offer this unconditional and optional guarantee. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Write for the booklet of current Miller Bonds 
paying up to 7% 

Remember that investors are not compelled to buy this 
guarantee when they buy Miller Bonds. It is entirely 
optional. Without the guarantee, Miller Bonds offer 
interest up to 7 per cent. With the guarantee, the same 
bonds yield up to 64 per cent. The combination of safety 
and liberal vield offered by Miller Bonds is almost unique 
in the investment field. If you are unacquainted with the 
details of Miller Bonds and with the policies of the house 
of G. L. Miller & Co, Inc., you should use the coupon 
below at once. It will bring not only full information on 
this bona fide guarantee, but also a list of advance offerings 
of new bond issues for the coming year. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated, “_- 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me the booklet explaining the new bona 
fide guarantee of Miller First Mortgage Bonds and the 
advance offering circular of bond issues for the coming year. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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First, Is a Tax on Inheritances Desirable? 


and Con Inheritance 


| February, 1926 | 


Second, if It 


Is, Should It Be Levied By the Federal Government? 


r | AHE indications are that, at the 
present session of Congress, the 
forces behind the Administration 

at Washington will favor the repeal 
of the Federal Inheritance Law. The 
President has consistently endeavored 
to lessen the burden of taxation, and 
it appears that, by rigid economy, it 
may be possible to cut the budget 
sufficiently to permit of a tax reduction 
amounting to two or three hundreds of 
millions of dollars, an amount large 
enough to make it possible to put the 
inheritance tax in the discard. Ought 
this to be done? 

The discussion of this question may 
be divided into two main headings: 

First: Is it desirable or { 
undesirable that inheri- 
tances be taxed? 

Second: If inheritance 
taxation is in itself a good 
thing, should the federal 
government levy such 
taxes? 

These two questions will 
be discussed in the order QE 
given. (S 

The inheritance tax may 
be viewed either from the 
standpoint of the collecting 
government, or from that of 
the persons paying the tax. 
How do the fiscal authorities 
feel about this type of taxation? 

One of the main reasons 
leading them to favor this tax 
is that it is difficult to evade. 
Not only do dead men tell no 
tales—they also offer no re- 
sistance to the tax authorities. 
The heirs are usually so anxious 
to gain title to the property that, 
in an estate of any considerable 
size, most of the items composing 
it are likely to be brought to light. 
This is especially true in the case of 
real estate, for, since it is necessary to 
have all transfers recorded by a public 
official, the heirs, if they are to gain 
valid title, are in no position to hide 


the property from the view of the tax 
collectors. 


HAROLD 
FLYCKE 
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By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
New York City 


Of course, even from the fiscal 
standpoint, there are certain defects 
in the inheritance tax. One difficulty 
which is somewhat serious in the case 
of the less populous units of govern- 
ment is irregularity in the amount of 
receipts. In the small State, there are 
likely to be years in which no large 
estate will be filed for probate, while, 
in other years, several large estates 
may come up for taxation. In the 
case of the national 
government, however, 


the census of wealthy inhabitants 
in the whole country is relatively 
large and the number of deaths among 
the wealthy and the total value of 
their estates, attain a reasonable degree 
of statistical regularity. 

Some of the opponents of the in- 
heritance tax assert that there is 
another and more important obstacle 
hindering the success of the tax. 
They say that a burdensome inheri- 
tance tax inevitably destroys its own 
base by weakening the incentive to 
accumulate wealth, and hence gradually 
eliminates the existence of sizable 
estates. There is no getting away 
from the fact that one of the chief 
incentives to property accumulation 
is the desire to provide for one’s 
family. True, most men love to 
accumulate wealth as an evidence 
that they are victors in a game played 
against thousands of other contestants, 
and because wealth gives them prestige 
and power and opportunity for leisure, 
but they also enjoy “making money” 
because they feel that the wealth will 
provide comfort for their children and 
assure them of a favored place in 
society. There can be no question 
that a confiscatory inheritance tax, 
by destroying the last mentioned in- 
centive, would, to a considerable extent, 
deter men from exerting their most 
vigorous efforts in the field of industry. 

However, the fact has been pointed 
out that a moderate impost may 

have exactly the opposite 
?. effect. If, for example, a 
a man feels that it is neces- 
sary for him to leave to his 
family an estate of 
two million dollars in 
order to provide for 
their future welfare, 
and if under such cir- 
cumstances, the state 
levies a 3314 per cent 
tax on _ inheritances, 
the result may be to 
cause him to strive 
to the utmost to ac- 
cumulate three million 
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dollars, in place of two million dollars, 
so that, after his death, his family may 
still enjoy the things that he deems 
It would appear, then, that 
the effect of the tax is likely to be 
dependent to a considerable degree 
upon whether or not it is heavy enough 
to discourage business men —making 
them feel that, despite their best 
efforts, they will be unable to ac- 
cumulate enough to provide adequately 
for the welfare of their respective 
households. In so far as they look 
on the tax merely as a handicap which 
can be overcome, their productivity 
is likely to be increased. As _ soon, 
however, as they come to regard it as 
an insurmountable obstacle, their pro- 
ductiveness, and hence their accumula- 
tion of wealth, presumably will be 
diminished. 

While this hypothesis seems logical, 
it must be admitted that, as yet, so 
far as is known, no one has found it 
possible to verify it statistically by 
utilizing the data derived from the ex- 
perience of countries having heavy in- 
heritance taxes. Presumably, however, 
this is because the data are inadequate. 


KYEN though there may be some 
question, then, about the degree to 
which heavy taxation of inheritances 
destroys its own base by preventing 
the accumulation of wealth, another 
fact appears to be well established, 
namely, that heavy death duties fail 
to yield as large revenues a. expected 
because they encourage wealthy men 
to transfer their estates before death. 
There is reason to believe that, by 
such transfer, a considerable fraction 
of the wealth of the richer inhabitants 
passes from one generation to another 
without paying any tax whatever. 
Many of the advocates of the 
inheritance tax favor it, not at all 
because they think that it is a desirable 
fiscal measure, but purely on the ground 
of social reform. Wealth in the 
United States, and probably in all 
other countries of the world, is very 
unequally distributed. The lion’s share 
of all the property of the country is 
possessed by a surprisingly small frac- 
tion of the population. Many feel 
that this state of affairs is out of 
harmony with democratic ideals and 
incompatible with the public welfare. 
In their view, something ought to be 
done to bring about greater equalily, 
and the inheritance tax offers one of 
the best avenues for arriving at this 
end. The major part of the wealth 
of the nation is owned by individuals, 
and practically all of this individual 
wealth changes hands once in a 
generation. Clearly, then, an inheri- 
tance tax policy might be adopted 
which would be a tremendous force for 
equalizing the wealth of the people. 
There are many grounds for demand- 
ing a larger degree of equality. We 


have heard much of the need of 
“equality of opportunity.”” The child 
whose parents possess a considerable 
amount of wealth certainly has a great 
advantage in the race over the child 
born in a home of extreme poverty, 
for poverty certainly handicaps the 
child in getting an education and hence 
makes it harder for him to utilize 
his inherent powers to the full. Wealth, 
on the other hand, gives power, often 
to such an extent that the wealthy men 
of the community are the virtual 
rulers and snap their fingers at the 
nominal authority of those elected by 
the votes of the people. We may agree 
that the wealthy man usually has a 
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taxes now collected, it is most nearly 
ideal, inasmuch as it is the only one 
which places no burden upon the 
living. According to their argument, 
since the heirs are not losers of any- 
thing that they have possessed, but 
only of things hoped-for, and since 
they have been living without the 
property in the past, and can doubtless 
continue in the future the scale of 
living to which they have been ac- 
customed, they cannot feel the loss 
materially. There are cases in which 
this picture appears nicely to accord 
with the facts. When an estate js 
left to a distant relative who has had 
no part in its accumulation and who 
may indeed have been but slightly 
acquainted with the deceased, it seems 
evident that the taxing away of part 
of his inheritance by the government 
can scarcely be thought of as a deduc- 


THE 


PEOPLE 


keener brain than the ordinary laborer, 
but no psychological tests have yet 
indicated that his keenness varies in 
proportion to his wealth. Even if he 
should run twice as high on the scale 
as the ordinary laborer, this fact 
scarcely justifies giving to him a hundred 
or a thousand times the income of the 
other. 

Furthermore, in all too many cases, 
the son who inherits great wealth is 
worse off than he would have been had 
he been compelled to make his own 
way, for too commonly his fortune 
leads him only to a life of dissipation, 
ending in misery. He does not use his 
advantage to benefit the nation, but 
instead engages in riotous extrava- 
gance. The products of the toil of 
thousands for months often go merely 
to make one evening’s entertainment 
for his wife and daughter. Why, 
then, not take the wealth for society 
and avoid such unnecessary waste? 

The advocates of the inheritance 
tax are prone to argue that, of all 


tion from his previous 
possessions. 


N MANY instances, 
however, the case is 
vastly different, for the 
heirs are members of the 
immediate family of the 
deceased, and have had 
a large part in the ac- 
cumulation of the com- 
mon store of wealth — 
wealth which justly 
belongs to the fami- 
ly, even though the 
title to the property 
has remained with 
the head of the a 
household. A farmer, for example, may 
have the sole deed and title to his farm, 
but the wife and sons and daughters 
who have toiled for years in raising the 
crops, caring for the live stock, looking 
after the household, and doing the 
thousand and one chores connected 
with farm life, certainly have as much 
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moral right to the farm and all that is 
on it as did the husband and father. 
In such circumstances, it is certainly 
difficult for the state to find any just 
grounds for annexing part of the value 
of the farm merely because the title- 
holder has died and willed the common 
wealth to the remaining members 
of his family. What is true of the 
farm is equally true in the case of 
many other business enterprises, es- 
pecially those of smaller size. However, 
as men become more wealthy, instances 
multiply in which the wife and children 
have not been helpers in building the 
family fortune, but, in some 
cases, are merely idlers who 
rely for their support upon 
the income derived from the 
head of the family. Such de- 
pendents cannot claim any 
moral right to the estate on 
the grounds that they have 
helped in producing the wealth 
of which it is composed. Even 
in cases of this kind, however, 
there remains grave doubt as 
to whether it is sound public 
policy to tax away so much 
of the estate that the family 
will in the future be unable 
to maintain the scale of living 
to which it is accustomed, or 


at least one of distinct comfort, for 
most men accumulate wealth just as 
much for the members of their family 
as for themselves. 

It may be contended that it is 
sufficient to exempt from the tax 
enough property to insure to the 
family a minimum livelihood. Such 
a plan, however, will not overcome 
the difficulty for while a household 
that has never had more, can doubtless 
get along comfortably on two or three 
thousand dollars a year, a family 
accustomed to enjoy an income of 
$20,000 a year may find it a real 
hardship to be compelled 
to live on $10,000. There 
are, then, strong argu- 
ments in favor of ex- 
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empting from taxation a very con- 
siderable amount of wealth if it is left 
to members of the immediate family, 
especially to father, mother, wife, or 
minor children. 

Granting that this is true, it does 
not at all justify society in allowing 


great aggregations of wealth to be. 


handed down from father to son. If 
concentration of a large part of the 
wealth of the nation in the hands of 
the few is bad, the wealth should be 
distributed, and the inheritance tax 
is a convenient means of accomplishing 
this end with the minimum of social 
disturbance. However, there is a 
good as well as a bad side to concentra- 
tion of wealth. The opponents of the 
tax make much of the view that a 
heavy impost is likely to discourage 
seriously the productive activity of 
the leaders of industry, and hence 
result in a very considerable diminution 
in the productivity of the industries 
that they manage, and therefore in the 
income of the nation as a whole. 


"THESE opponents point out further 

that, in the United States, of the 
thousands of attempts at running 
business enterprises co-operatively, 
most have resulted in failures, and 
few in successes. Their explanation 
of this fact is that these enterprises 
have failed because no single person 
has had a sufficient stake in their 
success to cause him to devote his 
best energies to their management, 
and because they have been lacking 
in continuity of control. They believe 


that the best way of assuring a definite 


policy is to have the ownership in 
the hands of a single person, or at 
most of a small group, for with property 
widely disseminated, concentration of 
control and continuity of policy become 
obviously more difficult—and often 
wholly impossible to maintain. If, 
because of scattered ownership, in- 
dustrial policy becomes weak and 
vacillating, the results are likely, of 
course, to be disastrous from the 
point of view’of national production, 
and hence of total national income. 
It is easily possible that the loss of 
production caused in this manner 
might be many times the value of the 
consumption of goods wasted by all the 
rich in all of their extravagances. 

The percentage of the national 
income dissipated by the rich in 
ostentatious display is, of course, far 
less than the fraction of the national 
income received by the wealthy classes, 
for the bulk of the income of the 
leaders of great enterprises does not 
go to pay for consumption of goods by 
themselves or families, but is, instead, 
constantly reinvested in mines, fac- 
tories, railways, and other similar 
undertakings which serve the people 
as a whole. Since great wealth, in 
the main, is used not primarily for 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Shell Buckets the Lobby 


A Program of Educational Industrial Exhibits of Clients of 


a Cleveland Bank, Now Scheduled Eighteen Months Ahead 


HE new visitor in the lobby of 
the Union Trust Company, 


Cleveland, is startled to see just 
inside the front door a shiny, new 
automobile standing upon a_ large 
rug, surrounded by an interested crowd 
of spectators. 

That is exactly why the automobile 
is there. It is expected to startle the 
newcomer—to attract his interest — 
to draw him into examining it, and 
possibly to lure him into conversation 
with a representative of that particular 
make of car. 

These automobile displays in the 
front lobby have now been continuous 
for almost a year. Twenty-five makes 
of different automobiles have been 
exhibited there, each exhibit remaining 
for two weeks. The public has ac- 
cepted these displays enthusiastically 
and has exhibited great interest in 
new models particularly. That these dis- 
plays have nosmall merchandising value 
to automobile agencies is proved by the 
constant waiting list of exhibitors. 

The benefits to the bank are obvious. 
Firstly, the ex- 
hibit merely as an 
exhibit attracts 
people and draws 
new prospects into 
the bank. Second- 
ly, it creates good 
will for the bank 
in the minds of the 
automobileexhibi- 
tors and is a strik- 
ing illustration of 
theextenttowhich 
a modern bank 
can co-operate 
with its customers 
along merchan- 


By D. K. SNOW 


dising lines. Thirdly, it leaves in the 
minds of the bank’s customers a realiza- 
tion of the fact thata bank,though purely 
a financial institution, is vitally inter- 
woven with a production and distribu- 
tion of articles of commerce, of which 
the automobile is a typical example. 


The success of the automobile 
displays brought requests from manu- 
facturers of widely different products, 
who also wanted to put their wares on 
exhibit in the Union Trust lobby. A 
more interior location was selected for 
this purpose, where there would be 
room enough for displays to be set up 
in such a style as to harmonize with 


Whether the product 
is washing machines 
or cuts of beef, the 
exhibit must be educa- 
tional and the ex- 
hibitor must be a 
customer of the bank 


the lobby itself, 
and furthermore 
where they would 
be accessible to 
the public with- 
out interfering 
with lobby traffic. 
These displays 
have been in 
progress now for 
well over six 
months, each ex- 
hibit continuing 
fortwo weeks. The rules for exhibitors 
are very simple. The exhibitor must be 
a customer of the bank, and he must 
make his exhibit educational and in- 
formative and refrain from _ direct 
selling in the lobby. In this matter 
the exhibitors have co-operated to the 
very fullest extent. 

At this writing, for instance, you 
may see in this particular display 
space a new model of a_ washing 
machine, mounted on a platform so 
that it may be examined and the 
different points of construction and 
operation noted. Next to this stands 
an electric mangle. Beside the display 
appears a section of a living room with 
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Raw materials from 
all over the world, ex- 
hibited by the Foreign 
Department. Also the 
stage set for a drug 
house and a musical 
instrument company 
an Oriental rug, 
reading lamp, 
table, divan and 
easy chair, done 
so attractively 
that the observer 
almost overlooks 
the fact that it 
was designed pri- 
marily to display 
a washing ma- 
chine. There is 
an attendant at 
the exhibit who 
explains methods 
of operation and 
gives any information desired. The 
exhibit bears a small card which 
says: “Exhibit space donated by the 
Union Trust Company for educational 
displays of Cleveland’s industries (of 
course they bank at the Union Trust 
Company).” 

Among articles which have here 
been exhibited may be mentioned, 
ice cream, fruit juices, paints, clam 
shell buckets, a miniature oil refinery, 
hoisting machinery, gasoline, oil, plant 
food, radio, varnish, beef, shock ab- 
sorbers, leather, coffee, pianos, electric 
cranes, and the like. 

This display space is now “booked 
up” by customers eighteen months in 
advance. Among exhibitors past and 


prospective, may be listed: The Elwell 
Parker Electric Company, Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, McMyler Inter- 
state Company, Apex Electric Com- 
pany, Geo. Worthington Company, 
Hot-point Electric Range, Joseph S. 
Feiss, Swift & Company, Houdaille 
Shock Absorber Company, Sandusky 
Cement Company, Cleveland Metal 
Products Company, Gabriel Snubber 
Company, Coca-Cola Company, Ohio 
Plating Company, Cunard Line, New 


' Process Stove Company, J. Roemer 


Heating Company, Fox Furnace Com- 
pany, Stewart-Warner Products 
Company, Remington Cash Register 
Company, National Refining Com- 
pany, Guarantee Title and Trust 
Company, Van Dorn Iron Works 
Company, Buescher’s Music Store. 

Besides having the same advantages 
as those listed in the case of the 
automobile exhibits both for the bank 
and for the customers, these exhibits 
further impress upon the minds of the 
bank’s customers the large variety 
of industries which are financed through 
the bank. 

The Foreign Department of the 
bank recently took advantage of the 


lobby display idea to portray to its 
customers in graphic form the wide 
variety of products, the importation 
of which into this country is financed 
through the Union Trust Company. 
In a recent issue of Trade Winds, a 
business magazine of the company, 
J. G. Geddes, the head of its Foreign 
Department, made the statement that 
the name “Foreign Department” was 
misleading, and that the department 
really ought to be called an “Inter- 
national Financing Service.”’ Physical 
proof of this statement was contained 
in the three large display cases con- 
stituting the exhibit. Each case bore 
a card stating: “These are a few 
samples of raw materials imported 
into this district from all corners of 
the world. Their manufacture into 
finished products gives employment 
to thousands of Clevelanders. These 
importations were financed through 
the Foreign Department of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland.” Space 
will not permit listing all the products 
exhibited. Those in the first tray 
were: 

Madagascar gum from Africa; Dark 
Congo gum from Africa; Carnauba 
wax from Brazil; Tung oils or China 

wood oil from 
China; Kaurigum 
New Zea- 
land; Candelilla 
wax from Mexico; 
Sierra Leone from 
Africa; Perilla oil 
fromJapan; Cam- 
phor from Japan; 
White Damar 
gum from East 
Indies; Zanzibar 
gum from Africa; 
Manganese diox- 
idefromCaucasia; 
Persian Gulf oxide 
from Persia; West 
India asphaltum 
from West Indies; 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The main banking room and richly furnished Safe Deposit 
Department of the Union Trust Company, Springfield, Mass. 


The newly finished home of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 


; 


The stately, classical exterior of the Melrose Park State 
Bank, Melrose Park, 


The Yokohama Specie Bank (left) reconstructed since the 
earthquake in 1923. Conspicuously missing from the 
new building is the great dome which formerly was one of 
the Sendenaties as travelers entered the Port of Yokohama 
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Psychology 
Club Saving 


Analysis of a Christmas Club 
Membership Indicates That the 
Average Member Saves Three- 
fourths His Objective Sum 


By WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN, JR. 
Bank of Rockville Centre, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


HEN the time arrives for the 
W annual distribution of our 

Christmas Club money, I am 
glad for the opportunity to make a 
few observations in the psychology of 
saving as revealed in this process. 
Such a study gives a_ reasonably 
correct picture of a cross section of 
American life. It shows the traits 
and tendencies of human nature that 
are worthy of note as respects money 
accumulations. It indicates how men 
get ahead and how they fall behind in 
the race to get somewhere and acquire 
something. 

It may fairly be assumed that what 
one typical group does, the larger body 
will do under the same circumstances. 
Men run true to form, and once we 


understand what the form is, we may _ 


the better understand why certain 
actions follow certain fundamental 
causes. Those whose life work con- 
sists in encouraging the saving habit 
might well give much thought to 
psychology —which is merely a study 
of human nature; for unless we 
understand the underlying motives of 
men and women, their basic habits 
and customs, we are apt to waste our 


energy in cultivating 
our field in the dark. 
The savings banker, 
above all others, must 
understand what 
prompts men to save, 
and how they save, 
in order that his sav- 
ings appeal may be 
logical and appealing 
and resultful. 


New Year’s 
Resolutions 


In going over the 
accounts in- our 
Christmas Club from 
year to year, I have 
unconsciously divided 
them into five groups. The first group 
consists of those who, at the opening 
of the Christmas Club, make one 
deposit and then abandon the matter 
entirely. Their first deposit is their last. 
No doubt these people have decided asa 
New Year’s resolution that they should 
save and that they will save during the 
ensuing year. ‘They make a _ bold 
beginning that proves an abortive 
end. Either their resolution was not 


Christmas— Wayne County and Home Savings Bank, Detroit 


firmly grounded or they have quickly 
lapsed back into their old ways. 

It is rather a distinct disappointment 
to find many who begin the year thus 
and immediately quit. The mere entry 
on the card of just one deposit is 
significant of a good intention suddenly 
abandoned. A perusal of the ledgers 
of any savings bank would show many 
such deposits, telling the same story. 
Men get the saving impulse in much 


25 cent club—To accumulate $12.50, 
152 members. 

71 paid in full. 

69 paid in part. 

12 made one payment. 


Percentage paying in full........ 46.5% 
50 cent club—To accumulate $25, 163 
members. 


77 paid in full. 
75 paid in part. 
11 made one payment. 


Percentage paying in full....... 46.6% 
$1.00 club—To accumulate $50, 254 
members. 


128 paid in full. 

106 paid in part. 

20 made one payment. 

Percentage paying in full........ 50.3% 


Analysis of 800 Christmas Club Accounts 


$2.00 club—To accumulate $100, 159 
members. 


77 paid in full. 

71 paid in part. 

11 made one payment. 

Percentage paying in full......... 48% 


$5.00 club—To accumulate $250, 44 
members. 
19 paie in full. 
22 paid in part. 
3 made one payment. 
Percentage paying infull........ 43.1% | 


Total percentage paying in 


Percentage making one pay- 


Achieving their goal 
159 set out to save $15,900 at $2 per 


week. 
They actually saved $11,092. 
Percentage of realization........ 69.7% 


254 set out to save $12,720 at $1 a week. 
They actually saved $9,069. 


Percentage of realization.......... 21% 
163 set out to save $4,075 at 50 cents a 


week. 
They actually saved $2,870.50. 
Percentage of realization........ 70.3% 


152 set out to save $1,900 at 25 cents a 


week. 
They actually saved $1,325.25. 
Percentage of realization.......... 69% 
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the same manner as they get the 
religious impulse and many all too 
quickly forget their vows. I remember 
a father who came into the bank some 
years ago and opened two savings 
accounts for his children. He said 
he had been paying a weekly premium 
on two insurance policies and had 
decided to save his own money and 
deposit the weekly sums in the bank. 
His first deposits were his last. The 
compelling influence of the insurance 
collector was lacking. ‘ 

The only possible way by which 
this group may be induced to save is 
by some process whereby the amount 
to be saved is withheld and saved for 
them. Many workers agree with the 
employer that he shall deduct a 
certain amount weekly or monthly 
from the wages and deposit it in a 
savings fund. This compulsory 
method, while far from ideal, is better 
than none, and is the only way by 
which such individuals can be helped 
to save. But it is far less satisfactory 
than voluntary saving, and its only 
redeeming feature lies in the hope 
that it will impart the savings habit 
to the individual and thus make it a 
positive and not a negative virtue. 


Falling by the Wayside 


The second type consists of those 
who, with the same good intentions, 
open the account, make regular de- 
posits for a time and then drop by 
the wayside. Their resolution lasted 
a while longer but eventually suc- 
cumbed to the same _ influences 
that worked havoc with the first 
mentioned class. They only got 
part way to the appointed goal. 
They are much like the runner in 
a race, who drops out of the contest 
shortly after the start and admits 
he is defeated before he has half 
tried. I well remember in school 
days how certain pupils, at ex- 
amination time, would walk bravely 
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up to the desk and turn in their papers 
soon after the examination began, and 
apparently endeavored to act the part 
of heroes in an early surrender; but 
they deceived no one except them- 
selves. They did nothing to be proud of. 

These half-completed cards _ bear 
mute evidence that many begin but 
few finish, be the race for money or 
coveted business achievement. It would 
be interesting to know just why so 
many fail to come through. Reverses 
may have been the reason in some 
instances, but in the majority of 
cases, I rather think it is simply lack 
of will power to carry on. And after 
all, saving money is quite largely a 
matter of determination. 


Spasmodic Saving 


The third type is the spasmodic 
saver. He deposits when the mood 
seizes him. He may pay a few weeks 
ahead of schedule, or a few weeks 
behind. He has no fixed plan. He has 
no budget. What he does not spend 
he saves. His saving is controlled by 
what he spends more than by a well- 
defined plan. He may arrive in the 
course of time, but it will be by 
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spasmodic advances and not steady 
plodding. He jumps rather than walks. 
He needs a steadying hand to keep 
him doing the thing he set out to do, 
as he intended to do it. 


The Steady Plodder 


The fourth group embodies all that 
is desirable and wholesome in the 
savings idea. These people save sys- 
tematically and continuously. They 
subscribe in a certain class and agree 
with themselves that they will lay 
aside a certain sum weekly —and do it. 
The record shows steady weekly ac- 
cumulations with scarcely an omission. 
They do exactly as they contemplate. 
They need no prodding. They have 
set a goal and intend to reach it. 
Christmas finds them with a substantial 
sum in hand; but more than that, an 
achievement accomplished. 

These are the invincibles of our 
army of savers. Of such are they who 
subscribed to Liberty bonds and paid 
for them. Of such are they who, if 
they buy on the installment plan, 
make their payments promptly. If 
they assume an installment mortgage, 
they pay it according to its terms. 
They meet their bills when due. They 
plan ahead and carry out their plans. 
They get ahead—not spasmodically, 
but step by step, each step sure and in 
the right direction. They do not 
speculate, but save. They build their 
fortune by the bricklayer’s process 
and not by the speculator’s, however 
lucky. They do not aim to get 
rich quick but they ultimately 
\ arrive. 


Saving for Its Own Sake 


Lastly, there is the type of 
saver who is inspired by the 
saving process per se, rather than 
by any inducement in the form 
of interest on his savings. Typi- 
cal of this group is a druggist, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Off for the first picnic (lower left), a masquerade and a mock wedding at the Leap Year party 


ust Girls—With Next Nothing 


Four Years With a Girls’ Club in Milwaukee Which Has 
Become an Influence Highly Esteemed in the Organization 


CCORDING to the general pub- 
lic’s idea of a bank, there should 

be no personnel problems. A 
job in a bank seems to outsiders, 
apparently, most of all an opportunity 
to stroll in through massive bronze 
doors somewhere around nine in the 
morning, thence proceeding down the 


spacious marble lobby to a mahogany’ 


desk or an imposing cage, there to 
spend the few remaining hours till 
three in the afternoon in an atmos- 
phere of aristocratic opulence. “Such 
easy hours!” ‘“‘What a_ wonderful 
place to work!’ Surely the life of a 
bank employee must be one glad song! 

But it is our private opinion that 
the office managers and _ personnel 
officers of banks do not get gray hair 
and worried expressions without some 


By RUTH PEARSE 


reason. For purposes of discussion 
these reasons may be divided into 
two groups—the men and the girls. 
Most of the office managers and 
personnel officers are men and we 
assume that they have no difficulty 
in dealing with their own sex. It is 
“us girls” who seem, innocently enough, 
we insist, to present the perplexing 
problem. How to keep us long enough 
to make us a paying investment, how 
to keep us happy while we do stay, 
and how to lead us on to develop our 
latent ability and to aspire to higher 
things and jobs—these are the prob- 
lems we present, it seems. And we 
admit it does seem something to 
worry about. 


But hist! Here’s a_ suggestion. 
Perhaps your girls can solve some of 
their own problems. The girls at the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, have, and they’ve not only 
had a lot of fun doing it, but they’ve 
brought a lot of good publicity to the 
bank in the process. In four short 
years they’ve built up an organization 
that has come to be known, to quote a 
speaker who recently addressed the 
club, as “‘one of the best women’s 
clubs in the city; one that is doing 
really constructive things.” 

The Girls’ Club of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, for that is the vehicle 
through which all these “‘constructive 
things” have been done, came into 
existence on October 4, 1921. It was 
sponsored by the Executive Committee 
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of the Progress Club, an organization 
composed of all employees of the three 
affiliated First Wisconsin institutions. 
Its aims were rather vague, but they 
were left at this to begin with: ““To 
promote a wider acquaintance and 
stimulate First Wisconsin spirit.” It 
was hoped, of course, that the club 
would eventually develop a more 
comprehensive program, but it was 
wise to leave matters thus indefinite 
at first. We are suspicious of things 
promulgated from above and resentful 
of being uplifted. 

In the election of officers, the choice 
was entirely spontaneous and, happily, 
the girl who was made president was 
ts" not only popular but also possessed 
ei the faculty of holding the girls together 
Pee and keeping them enthusiastic. Dues 
Y! were set at 25 cents a year, within 
the reach of everyone., Every girl in 
the bank was eligible and practically 
every one joined. The semblance of a 
constitution and by-laws were drawn 

up and the club began to function. 
The first meetings were what in our 
institution are known as ‘“‘lobby 
parties,” as distinguished from those 
fe held outside the bank. Twenty-five 
cent suppers — imagine it! — were served 
in the lunchroom and were followed 
by stunts and dancing in the main 
lobby. No loaning officer ever did 
any closer figuring than the Girls’ 
Club committees do even now, in 
trying to get a party out of next to 


pretentious dinners as our club has 
grown older, but we’ve never had 
more fun than at our first parties when 
we went fox-trotting through the 
spacious marble lobby and _ grand- 
marching in motley masquerade 
through the sedate precincts of the 
safe deposit vault. 


Tus we were striving towards our 
first aim — getting acquainted. And, 
much to our delight, we found that 
the girls in the other departments 
were really a good sort after all. And 
that serious looking secretary really 
wasn’t so prim as we’d imagined; we 
found her quite a clown when the 
bars of business dignity were let down. 
Further enlightenment awaited us in 
the calm efficiency displayed in com- 
mittee work by some of the younger 
girls whom we had previously cata- 
logued as the strictly frivolous type. 
One of the first efforts toward 
coaxing along the First Wisconsin 
spirit was a Girls’ Chorus, which 
practiced diligently for weeks in prepa- 
ration for its debut at the Progress 
Club’s summer garden party. What 
matter if the alto and tenor effects 
were largely lost in the great outdoors, 
or if the second number, which was 
sung a capella, ended several notes wide 
of the mark? The spirit was there. 
For years before the Girls’ Club 
was organized, the usual Christmas 
charity contributions had been made 
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logical that the Girls’ Club should 
take over the administration of this 
work and thus was established the 
annual Christmas Caravan which has 
become one of the most important 
activities. 

Each year between two and three 
hundred dollars is collected from the 
officers and employees of the bank to 
bring Christmas cheer to as many poor 
families as possible. The expenditure 
of this fund is a big responsibility 
and the girls are most conscientious in 
working out their plans. The names 
of the families helped are obtained 
through the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion and each family is visited by 
representatives of the Girls’ Club. 
Thus it is possible to see that each 
family gets clothing that fits, and that 
each child gets, if possible, his heart’s 
desire in the way of toys. The 
baskets are not made up on the hit- 
or-miss plan so often used in Christmas 
welfare work. Underwear, mittens 
and other clothing, toys, grocery and 
meat orders—all are planned and 
packed for each family, and each 
member has his own package plainly 
marked. There is a small Christmas 
tree for each family, and ten bright 
new pennies for each youngster. 

Just before Christmas, Santa Claus 
and his ““Caravan” deliver the baskets. 
This is a delightful and yet harrowing 
occasion. We’ve seen tears in the 
eyes of more than one “Caravaner” 


nothing. We have advanced to more by the bank personnel. It seemed when the group has followed Santa 
(Continued on page 35) 


JUST_A_ REMINDER 
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SUPPER 


A MEAL FOR 25¢ BARGAINS FOR A THKIFLE 
SPECIAL FEATURL!--Brief talk by Miss Alice Hammond of 

the Family welfare Association who will tell us 

how they're on the job all the year around doing 

the same sort of things we do at Christmas time. 


BRING in your odds and ends that someone else will be 
able to use and we will sell them for the benefit 
of the Girls’ Club. 


Your department chairman will 
see you about this. 


RUMMAGE AUCTION SALL AT SLASHED PRICES!!! 


Some of the latest novelties, many gift suzrcestions 
and beautiful wearing apparel--a2ll at popular prices. 
Each and every article is guaranteed to be genuine 
and imported. This is a sale of a million gifts so 
buy your Christmas presents now! Wonderful values 
at ridiculously low prices! 


All you need is a little Chicken Feed for the White 
Elephant! 


Girls’ Lunch Room 
Wednesday December 3, 1924 
5:30 P. M. 


Don't forget, tomorrow is the big day: 


Opportunity is knocking at last so grasp it - and at four 
o'clock tomorrow, May 20th, run up to the Layton Art CGal- 
lery at the corner of Mason and Jefferson Streets where 
Mies Partridge will tell us and shot us everything we vant 
to know and see pertaining to art. 


MEET US If THE LUNCH ROCH AT 4:00 SHARP 


YOU MEN OF THE F. W. N. B. 


The Girls Club hereby 


invites you to come to a 
LEAP YEAR PARTY 


Thursday, - March 13th, 


in the bank lobby- 
5:30 P. M. 


We'll cell you again and tell you more about it. 


Unique invitations 
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eparations 


It Is Impossible Not to 
Believe, Says a Visitor 
Since Locarno, That 
Germany Not Only 
Can But Intends to Pay 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 


cerning Germany which interest 

nearly the entire world. The 
first is, “Can she pay her reparations 
bill?” and the second is, ““Will she?” 
A favorable answer to the first depends 
on many factors far beyond the control 
of the German people or of the Repar- 
ations Commission, but assuming that 
these factors work out favorably to 
Germany, the answer to the second 
largely depends on the manner in 
which Germany values the good will 
of the world and of the opportunities 
given her to resume her former status 
as one of the world’s leading nations. 

A visit to Germany, when I inter- 
viewed Germans in every walk of life, 
from government officials and directors 
of the “Big Four’ banks to school- 
teachers, office workers, newspaper 
men and common laborers, convinces 
me that the answer to both of the 
above questions is ““Yes.”’ 

Germany is in a condition today 
where the answer to every question 
must meet the test, “Is it good busi- 
ness?” The country is denuded of 
its working capital, the heart’s blood 
of the industrial and business machine. 
It has been described, in this respect, 
as a machine fairly free from any 
important defect but entirely without 
fuel. The necessity of making money 
transcends every other necessity. Now, 
Germany is a country with a very 
high average of economic literacy. 
Probably in no other country is the 
play of economic forces so well com- 
prehended as in Germany. A close 
study of world conditions has con- 
vinced German leaders in all lines 
that Germany’s salvation rests fully 
as much with her neighbors, especially 
England, and with America, as with 
herself. The good opinion and the 
friendly co-operation of other nations 
have assumed a value far greater in 
Germany today than at any time in 
the past and Germany realizes that 
to pay the reparations called for under 
the Dawes plan is the best way of 
securing the necessary co-operation 
and that to pay is emphatically good 
business. 


"Vea are two questions con- 
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Germany—Today 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING GALLOWAY 


At the same time, the Germans are 
convinced that the forces of inexorable 
economic law will work on their side 
in such a way as to lighten tremen- 
dously the burdens they have assumed. 
German bankers and manufacturers 
have had much experience in the 
marketing of goods in highly com- 
petitive markets. In order to survive, 
even in pre-war years, they faced 
conditions which American bankers 
and exporters have never known. 

The Germans believe that when the 
Dawes plan comes into full operation, 
which is not until July, 1926, the 
resulting flood of German goods will 
raise a tremendous outcry in business 
circles of competing countries. Every- 
one agrees that reparations can only be 
paid by Germany through the sale of 
exported goods, but every country 
wants its neighbor to accept the goods. 

It is widely known, of course, that 
under the Dawes plan Germany’s 
responsibility ends when the required 
amount in marks is deposited in the 
Reichsbank. The problem of trans- 
ferring the sums due the various 
creditors then becomes something for 
the Reparations Commission and the 
creditors to worry about. The Germans 
believe that great difficulty will be 
found in making these transfers, and 
this belief is widely held outside 
Germany —for instance, the speech 
of Sir Josiah Stamp, the great English 
economist, at the recent Brussels 
meeting of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, dwelt upon this dif- 
ficulty. 

But Germany’s greatest need today 
is for more working capital and the 
Germans believe they see in the Dawes 
plan itself the best way of securing 
liquid funds at a more reasonable rate 


Unter den Linden, Berlin 


of interest and for longer terms than 
the prohibitive 15 per cent now being 
charged them for short-term loans. 
The Dawes plan provides that if the 
Reparations Commission finds it can- 
not transfer the marks deposited to its 
credit at any time, it may accumulate 
up to five billion marks. There is no 
doubt that the fund would then be 
loaned to German industry, and the 
inevitable effect would be not only to 
supply a large fund of liquid working 
capital, but to bring down interest 
rates to a normal figure. 


THis matter of bringing down inter- 

est rates is easily the most vital need 
in Germany today. Itis impossible for 
manufacturers to compete with Ameri- 
can, British, Belgian, Japanese and 
other nations when 15 per cent has to 
be paid on raw materials in course of 
manufacture and awaiting sale. Even 
at this high figure, loans can only be 
secured for short periods. The genuine 
rehabilitation of Germany depends on 
rates of interest comparable to those 
being paid by her competitors and 
loans for longer periods than are now 
obtainable. When British exporters 
are willing to grant two and three years 
credit on sales to South America and 
elsewhere, it is obviously impossible 
for German exporters to sell on such 
long terms if money has to be bor- 
rowed at high rates. A few exporters 
are able to do this, but they are in a 
decided minority and are those fortu- 
nate in the possession of capital re- 
sources of their own. 

Whatever may be true in other 
countries, politics and economics can- 
not be dissociated in Germany. With 
former enemies ranged in armed camps 
around her, Germany knows that no 
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Corporation-built houses for workingmen in 

Holtsfelt, Bavaria 
return to sound business can 
take place until fears of renewed 
German aggression are effectu- 
ally silenced by a real security 
pact, and as this is written 
all hopes are centered on 
the Locarno Pact. To a 
disinterested observer, there 
can hardly be any question 
but that Germany is en- 
tirely sincere in its prot- 
estations of being tired of 
war and of being thoroughly 
disillusioned as to benefits 
ofwar. The German people 
are sick of war and they see 
that fear of further wars is 
the main factor in holding 
back European rehabilitation and 
especially German prosperity. If 
the security pact succeeds in con- 
vincing other countries, and especially 
the United States, that Germany now 
seeks only trade and work as outlets 
for its energies, all intelligent Germans 
believe that the necessary assistance 
which will enable Germany to put her 
industrial machine in complete working 
order again will be forthcoming. 


"THE many Germans with whom I 
talked were almost unanimous in 
believing that if Germany’s industrial 
system can be put actively at work, 
there will be no difficulty in paying 
2,500,000,000 marks a year to the 
Reparations Agent. They believe that 
a large part of this sum will remain in 
Germany and that, as long as the 
money can be used to keep German 
industry constantly employed, it mat- 
ters little if the technical title to the 
loans is vested in the Reparations 
Commission. They realize that 
constantly-growing title to the owner- 
ship of German money and industry 
in foreign hands will eventually lead 


The carbide cars for a plant at Hart, Bavaria, 
making fertilizer from nitrogen gas and carbide. 
On the right: The great shipyards at Bremen. 
Germany is rapidly rebuilding her merchant fleet 


to problems that may prove quite as 
serious as those of the present day. 
However, that is something not likely 
to become a major problem for at 
least twenty years and there are too 
many pressing matters now awaiting 
solution to worry about anything so 
far ahead. “Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof” say the Germans, 
who are more impressed. with the 
necessity of convincing the rest of the 
world of their sincerity and stability 
than in looking for trouble in the 
future that may be prevented from 
eventuating by causes not now fore- 
seen. 

A visit to Germany is a striking 
experience to anyone whose mind is 
still filled with the doleful accounts 
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published in America and elsewhere of 
Germany’s desperate situation during 
the period of currency inflation. That 
conditions must have been very bad 
is easily believable, but the return to a 
sound monetary system has had a 
remarkable effect and one German 
said to me that if the Dawes plan had 
no other excuse for existence, Germany 
ought to be willing to carry out its 
terms because it had brought back 
sound money and renewed hope and 
confidence to Germany. 


ERMANY is a country where idle- 
ness is distinctly bad form. During 

the working hours of the day in Berlin, 
Munich and Hamburg the streets seem 
deserted compared with most other 
European and English cities. The 
reason is that everybody is at work. 
Many industries are working overtime 
and at full capacity, a condition equally 
true, it may be remarked paren- 
thetically, in England. The coal 
trade and the iron and steel 
trade are in a bad way in 
Germany, just as they are 
in England. Substitutes 
for coal, waterpower de- 
velopments and the 
cuttingoff of the market 
for iron and steel for 
the armies and navies 
of the world have had 

a good deal to do 
with this. Further- 
more, work has to be 
found for the 800,000 
men who used to be 
the army of pre-war 
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and war Germany. ‘Taken alone, this 
would make a small army of unem- 
ployed, but it is clear that a large 
part of them have been absorbed in 
one way or another into productive 
industry instead of the goose step. 

On the other hand, those industries 
in which Germans have always been 
leaders are adapting themselves to 
post-war conditions and are hard at 
work. The chemical industry is a 
good example and the electro-technical 
industry is another. For instance, 
witness the success of German engi- 
neers in securing the contract for the 
great River Shannon power develop- 
ment in Ireland. The potash trade is 
booming, German textile mills are 
busy at capacity, and brewing is 
better than ever. The observer cannot 
help reaching the conclusion that in 
any line where persistent industry, 
honest exchange of a day’s work for a 
day’s pay, or technical and scientific 
proficiency is required, Germany is 
holding and will continue to hold her 
own. No place in the world is there a 
more disciplined body of workers or a 
more forward-looking group of busi- 
ness, banking, governmental and pro- 
fessional leaders. 

Germans are well aware that the 
real underlying principles of the Dawes 
plan and of the payment of European 
war debts to America mean that 
Germany is the ultimate payer and 
America the ultimate receiver all 
along the line. But they accept this 
with complacency for a number of 
reasons not discernible without study 
and examination. The post-war Ger- 
man has no hate in his heart for either 
Americans or for Englishmen. He 
knows the war was a stalemate and 
that America won it by coming in, 
but he has shed his militaristic 
psychology —if, indeed, the masses of 
the German people ever had it —and he 
is looking hopefully toward the future, 
not brooding over mistakes of the 
past. 

A German banker expressed the 
situation in this way: ‘“‘When the 
war ended we were exhausted. We 
hated no one, not even the French. 
But when France invaded the Ruhr, we 
were through with France. Theonlyray 
of sunshine in those dark days was the 
fact that this miserable exploit alienated 
the sympathy of both America and 
England for France. We know that 
our salvation in Europe rests in 
carrying out the Dawes plan and we 
don’t resent the fact that more than 
half the payments go first to France, 
because we know that in paying her 
debt to America, France will have to 
use practically all that we pay her. 
Inasmuch as America is seeking, and 
will undoubtedly continue to seek, 
to save herself from being flooded with 
goods, it will be to her interest to 
acquire credits and property in Ger- 


Europe’s largest hydro-electric plant, recently completed, runs many Bavarian railway lines 


many rather than to take our manu- 
factured goods. We shall thus be 
able to retain for use in our national 
economy a large share of the cash 
produced by our industries, even if the 
ultimate title to it rests in the United 
States.” 


THs conversation took place before 

the break-down of the Caillaux debt 
negotiations at Washington and was 
based on the assumption that France 
would agree to a funding of her war 
debt, but it illustrates a feeling which 
I found to be quite general. In 
connection with the belief that a 
great part of the payments made to the 
Reparations Commission by Germany 
will remain in the country and will 
eventually come into American owner- 


ship, it is interesting to observe the 


large amount of discussion which goes 
on in the British press over the 
American disposition to collect debts 
from Europe without any correspond- 
ing increase in imports into America. 
Few believe that it can be done, and 
the best known authority in England, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, has. written on the 
subject several times recently. In 
his last article he discussed the statis- 
tical result of American investment 
of savings abroad, together with debt 
and reparations payments and the 
investment of our export surplus. 
He says: ‘One is bound to ask the 
question: How long will a nation go 
on piling up foreign investments, and 
never take any reward for it except a 
sense of ownership and figures in a 
ledger? ... Current American literature 
speaks chiefly of credits to Germany 
and of restoring her economic capacity. 
Suppose that one-half the sum avail- 
able remains as credits to Germany. 


Then in 30 years the American invest- ° 


ment in Germany will amount to some 
£4,300,000,000, which might well be 
over 20 per cent of the country’s 


entire wealth. It is financially impos- 
sible for a sum of this magnitude to be 
on the footing which the word ‘credit’ 
usually implies—that of loans with- 
drawable at will with comparatively 
short notice. It is bound to find its 
way mainly into fixed assets and 
long-term investments. At a rough 
speculation I should think that two- 
thirds of it would be represented by 
the value of new assets in Germany, 
the normal expansion of that country’s 
wealth thus passing regularly into 
American ownership, and the other 
third would represent an American 
mortgage upon present assets in 
Germany. 

““A considerable part of the total 
American investment would, of course, 


-be spread over other parts of the 


world, but the above proportion as- 
signed to Germany is not fantastic 
in view of the problems which surround 
‘transfers’ from Germany against a 
world of tariffs, and the fact that 
Germany is to be the provider of the 
main part of the transfer of wealth, 
represented by the annual ‘payment’ 
and compound interest thereon, by 
which America is to be enriched. 
But so long as America demands to 
have an export surplus, America is 
only nominally or notionally enriched 
by it, and Germany is only nominally 
or notionally impoverished, for Ger- 
many will be entitled to consume all 
she, produces provided she puts it 
all ‘on the slate,’ and acknowledges an 
indefinite indebtedness dischargeable 
at the crack of doom!” 

But it cannot be said that the 
somewhat gratuitous fears of Sir Josiah 
concerning the future well-being of 
Germany and America are accepted 
by the Germans themselves. There 
are four reasons why Germany expects 
to meet the demands of the Dawes 
plan and to make it operate, in the end, 
for the benefit of the German people. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Getting 100% 


Your Customers’ 


This 
booklet 
FREE 


on request 


THE BURROUGHS 


Most of your customers give you 
only a part of their business, 
but why don’t you get it all? 


If they keep their checking ac- 
count with you, their safety deposit 
with your neighbor, and buy their 
bonds from a third bank, isn’t it ob- 
vious that you can serve them more 
fully than you do? 


Get all of their business you can. 


Knowing what you can get is the 
first step. That important step de- 
pends on your knowledge of who 
and what your customer is. 


That knowledge ought to be read- 
ily available to you—and it would 
be if you used our bank customers 
record—a “Central File.” 


What it does 


B fee record reports all your activities with 
every customer; shows what you haven't 
got, too. It makes a splendid mailing list, and it 
serves both the large and small bank as a catalog 
of each customer. | 


No more valuable aid exists in the promotion 
of your own business, than a Central File intelli- 
gently used. | 

Send for our illustrated booklet on this subject. 
It is free for the asking. It may show you some 
things you should not overlook. 

Just use the coupon. Of course there’s no 
obligation. 


Machine Book-keeping Equipment + Printed Record Forms and Systems 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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T’S no trouble and comparatively 


inexpensive to put in a Baker- It’s CaSy to work it 


Vawter “Central File.” 


Cards, of course, one for each cus- 
tomer, so designed that you get at a 
glance, every bit of information con- 
cerning him or her. 


If yours is a small bank, one Ba- 
ker-Vawter Unitfile holding 5000 or 
more cards and guides, depending , 
upon the size of the card, is sufficient. |r 


As the bank grows, add another 
Unitfile. They stack like blocks, 
locked together. Three are exactly 
counter height. 


Keep Filed Records Together 


(7 Unitfiles for letters, checks, ledger leaves 
and cards are all of uniform height and lock 
solidly together. Banks can, therefore, group all 
filing records together in compact form, easily 
get-at-able, and of convenient counter height. 

Our Central File equipment is in successful 
use by banks everywhere. Weare told no other 
system isso helpful and complete. 


H TO YOUR LETTER HE 


AD AND MAIL 


Your Baker-Vawter man can be of service in 
suggesting the equipment to make the Central 
File invaluable soyoR. No obligation of aa kind We are interested in methods that will help increase 
1S implied. our business. Please send me your booklet 

Our booklet, “The Central File” which is “THE CENTRAL FILE” 
yours for the asking, might prove to be most me 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


helpful. Send for it. “Ai 


Loose Leaf Binders + Filing Cabinets + Unit Files + Storage Units 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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About Checks Accepted, 
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Paid 


The Principles of Law Governing the Liability of Banks 
for Acts Constituting Either Acceptance or Payment 


HERE has long been a great 
need for a clear, easily understood 
statement of the principles of 

law governing the liability of banks for 
acts constituting either acceptance or 
payment of checks in the course of 
daily business. There are more law- 
suits on these points than on any 
other incidents of banking, and at the 
same time there is more confusion 
of mind about them—a part of the 
confusion due, probably, to the seem- 
ingly indiscriminate use of the terms 
“acceptance” and “payment.” Either 
an acceptance or a payment is binding, 
but the liability created differs con- 
siderably. Recent cases in the state 
supreme courts tend toward the de- 
velopment of rules respecting the 
circumstances under which the liability 
may be escaped, and the circumstances 
are of one kind as to an acceptance and 
of another kind as to a payment. Of 
particular importance are a number of 
recent decisions by which banks saved 
themselves after payment of forged 
checks—an accomplishment hitherto 
regarded popularly as an impossibility. 
No space will be used discussing 
those plain cases in which the cashier 
or teller writes across the face of a 
check, draft or bill the word ‘“‘Ac- 
cepted.” Any banker knows the 
consequences of an unequivocal ac- 
ceptance to be that the acceptor 
engages to pay the instrument at 
maturity according to its terms. We 
are concerned with acts such as taking 
through the receiving teller’s window 
from the hands of a depositor a check 
drawn on the bank itself, crediting the 
amount thereof in his passbook, stamp- 
ing the check “‘Paid’”’ (or not stamping 
it), and depositing it in a tray to be 
gathered up by the bookkeepers and 
charged (or not) to the account of its 
maker; or with acts such as replying, 
orally or by a writing, to an inquirer, 
that a check is “good,” on the one 
hand, or that the bank will pay it, 
on the other. When such acts have 
been performed, as they are hundreds 
of times daily in all sizable banks, 
what liability has been created —and 
what remedies lie to the hand of the 
bank upon discovery (a) that the check 
overdraws the account of its maker, 
(b) that the signature is forged, or (c) 
that payment has been stopped in a 
manner binding upon the bank? Again, 
what are the consequences if the 
discovery occurs and is acted upon 
immediately and what are they if it 
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occurs more than twenty-four hours 
afterward? 

These questions are not dead easy 
even to a lawyer with a library full 
of law books around him. It is not 
strange if bankers find some difficulty 
in steering a course requiring quick 
decisions involvin& considerable sums 
of money. 

Crediting Check Drawn on Itself: 
The weight of authority is that the 
taking by a bank of a check upon 
itself and entering the amount thereof 
in another customer’s passbook is a 
payment, and that, as between that 
customer and the bank, in the absence 
of anything that can be called an 
agreement having a different meaning 
or intent, the transaction is closed and 
the amount cannot generally be charged 
back to the depositor’s account. Cali- 
fornia courts, however, hold that these 
acts constitute neither acceptance nor 
payment; that banks take all checks, 
even those upon themselves, for col- 
lection merely when crediting them 
for deposit; and, upon discovery of 
overdraft, forgery or stopped payment, 
may charge back; in which the courts 
of the Golden State stand alone so 
far as I have discovered. 


HE above is the general rule except 

in California, but is subject to qualifi- 
cation. The rule is based on the pre- 
sumption that the depositor is innocent 
and holds the check for value. Too, 
there is some confusion in the decisions 
in the use of the two terms, and there 
should be a clear differentiation. For 
one thing, it is hard to see how there 
could be an “acceptance” of forged 
paper, for it is a nullity; for another 
thing, payment differs from acceptance 
in that money paid under a mistake 
of facts may be recovered, whereas 
there is no relief for a mistaken 
acceptance. Yet there is a long line of 
decisions based first on one theory then 
on the other. It is sounder law, I 
believe, and in accordance with the 
trend, to base a decision finding a bank 
liable under these facts and so unable 
to charge back, upon the theory of 
payment, which the transaction ac- 
tually is as plainly as if the cash were 
handed out and then handed back for 
deposit. If so based, there is a chance 
to retrieve the error if paid by mistake 
as on forged paper. Some courts hold 
that whether the check is to be con- 


sidered accepted, paid or merely held 
for collection is a matter of intention, 
the significance of which is immediately 
apparent, and, undoubtedly, any bank 
may so qualify its acts in this regard 
if the intention to take for collection 
only is made known to the depositor. 

Intention was held to govern in 
Cohen v. First Nat. Bank (Arizona), 
198 Pac. 122, and in Arkansas Trust 
& Bkg. Co. v. Bishop. 119 Ark. 373. 

In general, then, when a bank has 
credited a check drawn upon itself 
in a depositor’s passbook, or upon the 
depositor’s account, or both, the only 
remedy upon discovery that it creates 
an overdraft, is forged, or payment has 
been stopped thereon, is to charge 
back and then prepare to resist a suit 
for the money. Such a suit may be 
resisted successfully if there is bad 
faith, negligence or fraud on the part 
of the depositor —and one or more of 
these are frequently present. For 
instance, if the depositor knew that 
the check would overdraw the account 
or that its payment had been stopped, 
yet slid it through the window in the 
press of business in the hope that it 
would get by, the bank will not be 
permitted to suffer from the error. 

Bank’s Acceptance as Affected by 
Attempt to Pay Otherwise Than in 
Cash: Under this head are five cases, 
collected from a very recent annotation 
in 38 A. L. R., p. 185, which present 
circumstances of illuminating char- 
acter. In all of them there was a 
finding on acceptance, three holding 
the bank liable, one holding it not 
liable and one holding it to be a question 
of intention. 

Charging the drawer of a check with 
the amount thereof and placing the 
proceeds to the credit of the payee 1s 
held to constitute an acceptance of 
the check in Second Nat. Bank v. 
Gibboney, 43 Indiana App. 492. 


[IN TEXAS, a check was apparently 

paid through the clearing house 
stamped ‘‘Paid,’’ charged to the 
account of its maker and mailed to 
him. Several days later he went to 
the bank with the check and had it 
marked “Paid in error,” or “cancelled 
in error,” and sued another bank to 
which the amount of it had been paid, 
but the court held the facts to be an 
acceptance by the first bank because 
the check had been held for more than 
twenty-four hours after presentment. 

Checks which were presented through 
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The Time Saving Tray 


Lightens Book- Keeping Labor— Speeds Up Posting 


The McBee Steel Ledger Tray is a time saver. Office workers prefer it because 
it simplifies the handling of ledger cards or ledger sheets. 


The McBee Ledger Tray combined with McBee Metal Tab Guides and McBee 
Ledger cards or sheets effect marked economies in handling commercial accounts. 
This saving can be noted particularly in locating accounts, in removing closed 
accounts or adding new accounts. Permits easy reference and is responsible 
for a marked increase in volume of work handled through book-keeping machines. 


The McBee Tray is sturdily constructed of the finest cold rolled open hearth 
steel. Case is a one piece job fitted with a sand blasted aluminum bottom. Satin 
finished solid cast bronze hardware. Capacity 1400 cards or 1800 sheets. Swivel 
casters on base permit easy moving of tray. 


In every respect the McBee Ledger Tray measures up to the high quality of all 
McBee Products. It is easily operated and occupies only a small amount of 
space. It is one of a line of steel office equipment occupying a position of leader- 
ship for utility, quality and workmanship. 


‘Send for the McBee catalog which gives detailed information or better 
yet let us cooperate with you in choosing the type of equipment fitted to your 
particular needs. 
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Your bank handles share 
number How much time 
you lose—how many errors you 
run the risk when these 
checks are hard read? 


By matt and messenger, checks are showered on 
your bank daily. Each involves a bookkeeping 
operation. Each brings to you a problem com- 
mon to all bankers—deciphering the amount 
line before the check can be cashed, recorded, 
passed on. 

You must handle checks written in a bold 
masculine hand—in a faint feminine style— 
muddy scrawls — and those checks with the 


“foreign influence.” 


Many almost demand the 
services of a handwriting ex- 
pert to decipher the hand- 
written amount lines. 

Time-takers — to be sure! 
What is more, there is always the 
ehance to make an error—and the 
unpleasant work of correcting the 
mistake. 


Yet you would be largely relieved 


TODD SYSTEM 


© 1926. The Todd Company 


of this daily problem—costly as well as irritat- 
ing—if the customers of your bank used the 
Personal Protectograph. For every check 
would be legible as well as proof against the 
ever-present danger of check fraud. 

Though it costs only $18, a price your cus- 
tomers can afford, the new Personal Protecto- 
graph writes and guards the amount line on 
checks by the same methods used by the large 
business Protectographs. The amount is 
shredded in indelible ink into 
the paper in bold figures and 
letters closely spaced—easy to 
read at a glance. And while the 
check is in circulation it is protected 
against the check raiser’s skill. 
Erasures are impossible. Even “‘pen 


not involve erasures, cannot be made. 


changes,” the clever method that does ° 
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How much easter and more 
accurately you could handle 
your quota of checks if they 


were written with the 
Personal Protectograph 
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EDWIN B. CLARK 


ROCHESTER. N. 


rope 


An opportunity for someone 
in every bank 
Many bankers have already told us of their ap- 
preciation of this little machine and have wel- 
comed it as insurance of better relations with 
their depositors. Many tellers, clerks and 
others are co-operating in popularizing the 
Personal Protectograph by becoming agents 
for its sale at satisfactory profit to themselves. 


Send for the bankers’ plan 
For those who are interested, we have developed 
a complete plan whereby banks may aid in the 
quick distribution of the Personal Protecto- 
graph. Nearly two thousand banks, many of 
them large city institutions, have already found 


this plan practical and advantageous. Details 
are yours for the asking. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole Manufacturers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


Protectograph Division 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We would like to know more about the ad- | 
vantages to us of the plan by which already nearly two | 
thousand banks are introducing the Personal Protectograph 

|: to their depositors. Please send full particulars. | 
| 
| 
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Address 


Name of official 
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the clearing house, where they were 
paid by entering credits and debits 
in the usual way, and were kept by 
the drawee bank for more than twenty- 
four hours, were held accepted under 
the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law that the drawee of a 
bill who retains it for twenty-four 
hours or more shall be deemed to have 
accepted it. 91 N. Y. Supp. 276. 

Making out and signing a cashier’s 
check, by the cashier of a bank, upon 
the presentation of a check upon that 
bank by one who then had funds on 
deposit, without delivery of the cashier’s 
check to the holder of the check 
presented, does not amount to an 
acceptance. 19 New Mexico, 183; 
141 Pac. 996. 

Whether a bank which, upon pres- 
entation of a check drawn upon it, 
issued a deposit slip to the holder, 
thereby accepted the check, was held 
to be a question of intention in 
Arkansas Trust & Bkg. Co. v. Bishop, 
supra. 

What Amounts to an Acceptance 
Extrinsic to the Check: The following 
cases, collected with considerable care 
from another annotation (26 A. L. R. 
p. 312) serve to enlighten us further on 
this matter of acceptance. In the 
absence of a statute to the contrary, 
an oral acceptance is generally held 
good and was in Nebraska in 1891 before 
the enactment there of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, which, as already 
said, requires an acceptance to be in 
writing, the only exception to this 
being the twenty-four hour rule. 

A telegraphed communication, if 
in words of sufficient meaning, answers 
for a written acceptance under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. Even 
a telegram which was dictated to the 
telegraph company over the telephone 
was held a good acceptance in Selma 
Savings Bank v. Webster County 
Bank, 182 Ky. 604, on the theory that 
the telegraph company was the agent 
of the sender for the purpose of 
reducing the statement to writing. 


ACASE found in 168 N. Y. Supp. 710 

decides that a telegram reading 
“Draft for. .. .dollars is good,” was not 
an acceptance. Generally, a statement 
by a bank that a check for a given sum 
drawn upon it is “good” is not an 
acceptance, and for the very good 
reason that it is not meant to be, as a 
rule; the drawer’s check may be good 
one day but not a few days later. A 
statement that the bank will pay it, 
however, if in writing, is a valid 
acceptance, especially when the holder 
has cashed or bought the check on the 
strength of the statement. The rule 
under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is that any acceptance on a separate 
piece of paper does not bind the 
acceptor except in favor of a person 
to whom it is shown and who, in 


reliance thereon, receives the bill for 
value. 

The holder of a draft drawn by one 
Missouri bank upon its account with 
another, wired the drawee bank as 
follows: ‘Will you protect checks 
amounting to $3,700 drawn on you by 
..Company signed by.., President?” 
The answer was: “Answering telegram 
cannot certify by wire; account amply 
good now,” and the holder responded, 
“Wire received; we are forwarding 
checks $3,700 for credit.”” This was 
held not an acceptance. 

In a New York case, a bank to 
which a draft was offered wired the 
drawee bank as follows: ‘‘Please tel- 
egraph us immediately if you will 
pay a draft signed... .for....dollars.”’ 
The drawee bank replied: “Draft of 
....for....dollars is good,’ and the 
statement was held not an acceptance 
or a promise to pay. 

In reply to an inquiry whether 
certain drafts would be paid, a telegram 
was sent by the drawee which said 
“Drafts named are good now,” and 
the bank was held not liable in Illinois. 

The statement that a check is 
“all right,”” was not an acceptance in 
another Missouri case, nor, in a Kansas 
case, was a statement that “J. F. 
Donald’s check is good for sum named.”’ 

Other statements in writing, by 
telegram or letter, which have been 
held to constitute acceptance of checks 
follow, and they provide graphic il- 
lustration of what a bank may not 
say regarding a check in answer to a 
definite inquiry from one about to 
take the check for value unless the 
bank really is willing to pay it. 

A telegram from the drawee bank, 
sufficiently identifying the check, and 
stating: “‘We will protect this check,” 
was an acceptance. 

A drawee bank wired another bank 
replying to an inquiry as to whether 
the first bank would pay a certain 
check, saying: “Will honor W. J. 
Croke check $1,350.” It was an 
acceptance. 

A bank held a special deposit for 
paying a certain check and another 
bank asked by wire if it would pay the 
check, the reply being: “‘D. T. Elliott 
has deposited with us $1,790 to pay 
check drawn by D. S. Elliott favor of 
O. H. Kilpatrick,’ and this was held 
to be an acceptance. 

A bank having a check for collection 
wired the drawee bank: ‘“‘We have 
for collection draft on you $5,000 favor 
of R. C. Conn, will you pay same?” 
The reply by the drawee read: “Check 
of....for five thousand dollars good 
today.” The holder sent the check 
forward promptly and when it was 
received by the drawee there were 
funds to meet it but the balance was 
appropriated by the drawee bank to a 
debt owing it by the drawer and the 
draft was dishonored. In the resulting 
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suit, a very interesting one, the drawee 
was held liable, the court taking the 
theory that it had virtually issued a 
letter of credit —which leads to specu- 
lation on the possible outcome of the 
suit had the deposit been dissipated 
by other checks, say, while the draft 
was in transit. 

The statement: “James Tate is 
good; send on your paper,” in reply 
to an inquiry as to whether it (the 
drawee) would pay Tate’s check for a 
stated amount, was held to constitute 
a written acceptance of such check 
where the holder saw and relied upon 
the telegram in taking the check for 
value. 


SOME of the decisions in the fore- 

going cases appear to disregard the 
technical question of acceptance, or 
hold that if not a technical acceptance, 
the bank should be held on its promise 
which led the holder to take the paper 
for value. Such a promise is good, 
however, only for a reasonable time, 
it was held in Iowa. 

It should be remarked, too, that an 
oral acceptance, even where the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law is not in 
force, would be good only if the 
depositor had the funds in his account, 
for otherwise the acceptance would be 
the promise to pay the debt of another, 
which to be binding under the Statute 
of Frauds, must be in writing. 

Clearing House Transactions as Pay- 
ment or Acceptance: In general, the 
clearing house transactions with which 
we are concerned are these: Each 
bank sends to the clearing house each 
day the checks held by it on the other 
members, made up in packages, each 
package containing only the checks 
drawn on a single bank and marked 
with the total amount thereof; the 
sums so indicated are accepted in the 
clearing house settlement, but when 
returned to the respective drawee 
banks, those banks have until a stated 
time to verify the amount and genuine- 
ness of the checks in the package, and 
if found incorrect or if payment is 
refused for any other reason, the bank 
sending the checks must be notified 
within the time stated. Whether such 
transactions can be regarded either:as 
acceptance or payment has been the 
subject of considerable litigation 

The New York Courts seem to bv 
clear on the position that until ti 
check has been held the stated time. 
no payment can be presumed "0! 
acceptance understood by the hoicer, 
and a very recent case in Califormia 
takes the same position which, indeed, 
is the general rule of law throughou' 
the country. 

Even though the retention o! § 
check beyund the stated time may 
regarded as a payment, it is held in tht 
Massachusetts case of Merchant’s '4t. 
Bank v. Nat. Eagle Bank, (101 lassa 


(Continued on page 32) 
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RADIO 


‘Tomorrow, too 


We are not in the radio business just for to- 
day—to seek fresh fields tomorrow. 


We had been established as manufacturers for 
twenty-two years when broadcasting began. 
Before enlarging our facilities to produce 
Receiving Sets and Radio Speakers we assured 
ourselves that Radio was not a passing fad 
but could properly be classed among the 
necessities. 


With this conviction reinforced by experience, 
we face the future with the serenity of a stable 
institution which is in the radio business to stay. 


Arwarer Kent ManuracturinG Co., 4811 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Keut, President 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ersonal Solicitation Work 


The Methods of Preparation and Approach—Entrusted Only 
to an Officer and Trained Banker—in a California Bank 


SKING a man to open an account, 
and offering him the services of 
our institutions is so much a 
matter of course with most bankers 
that there may be some interest in 
the story of a systematized attempt to 
gain new business by persistent 
solicitation. In the smaller centers, 
where bank executives are in close 
touch with the entire population, 
solicitation is a most important source 
of new business, and often it is the 
only source, but in the larger cities 
with their larger crowds, and the 
lessened personal contacts which result, 
there is a decided field for the real 
bank salesman —the man who can go 
out into the highways and the byways, 
and bring in new customers. 

In Los Angeles there are two con- 
ditions which favor this development: 
the keen competition between banks, 
and the very large turnover of business. 
Bankers there who have had experience 
in other sections always express sur- 
prise at the large number of accounts 
opened and closed, this being due to 
the coming and going for longer or 
shorter periods of people who have 
interests elsewhere. 

The plan for systematized solicitation 
involves the following factors: 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


The first requisite is a list of names 
and addresses of prospects, and this is 
accumulated from many sources. The 
newspapers carry stories of new business 
enterprises, of removals of established 
business, and of visitors and new 
residents. The new business depart- 
ment makes clippings of all promising 
names from this source. Other pub- 
lications add their quota, including the 
bulletins of the chamber of commerce 
with reference to new industries 
established in the locality. Cor- 
respondent banks are a most important 
source of names. Others are obtained 
from conversations with depositors 
either by tellers, or officers, and from 
other personal contacts. Closed ac- 
counts form still another class of 
prospects and in many cases some 
difficulty which caused the closing of 
the account can be ironed out and the 
account reinstated. Once the system 
is installed and working, it is surprising 
how many names are gathered from 
the various sources named. 

The first step in the process of 
handling the names is the filling up of 


the “Prospect Sheet.” This is an 
ordinary sheet of letter size, printed 
in the form of a questionnaire and on 
it are inserted the name, address, 
business, source of lead, affiliations, 
and other information available. This 
sheet is now sent to the credit depart- 
ment, and there the necessary credit 
information is added. Reports from 
Dun and Bradstreet are freely used as 
a basis for investigation where the 
bank has no data in its own files. 
Finally a decision is made as to whether 
the business is desirable, and the sheet 
is accordingly marked ‘“‘approved,” 
or “‘deferred’’ as the case may be. 

From this sheet a card 4 X 6, also 
suitably printed, is made out and this 
card now becomes the actual record of 
the case, and will be kept in the “‘live” 
file for the solicitor’s use until it is 
finally disposed of by the opening of 
the account, or the definite conclusion 
that it is unobtainable; in which case 
the card goes to the “‘dead’’ file. 
Before any name goes into the live 
file, a search of the dead file is made to 
avoid soliciting the same _ prospects 
twice. 

Spaces on the New Business Prospect 
Card give the name, address, business, 
etc., source of name, refer- 


1. Sources of names of 
prospects. 

2. Credit information con- 
cerning them. 

3. Records of calls, with 


Route this Sheet as follows 
List data 


wove ot Deter NEW BUSINESS PROSPECT 
4. To New Business Dept 
$. To Credit File. 


results. 
4. Follow-up of partial hittin om 
successes. 
5. Close co-operation 
where possible with officers, di- 
rectors and friends of the bank. Peet 
These are the impersonal 
factors in the case. The per- ini 


sonal ones concern the in- 
dividual who will make the 
call, and they are perhaps 
decisive. He should be an 
officer of the bank, and not 
any kind of “‘high-power’”’ 
salesman hired for the pur- 
pose. Only a trained banker 
can possibly appreciate the 
variouscredit conditionswhich 
enter into the obtaining of 
new business. Personality, 
appearance, resourcefulness, 
and other attributes of suc- 
cessful salesmanship are essen- 
tial, and with these and the 
right kind of co-operation be- 
hind him the possibilities are 


ences, progress in solicitation, 
and the nature of the business 
which it is desired to obtain. 
On the back is space for brief 
memoranda of calls made and 
letters and literature sent, so 
that the card may carry the 
complete history of the case. 

It frequently happens that 
a visit at a later time may be 
promising, and for this pur- 
pose an ordinary day-to-day 
diary is used, the entry being 
made on the ‘due date.” 
Cards are kept in the live file 
in alphabetical order, and 
each morning those which 
appear on the diary for the 
day are withdrawn and used 
for that day. If a further 
delay is necessary, the pro- 
cedure is repeated. Some 
cards remain alive for many 
months. In this follow-up 
work every case must be 
handled upon its merits. 
Sometimes co-operation with 
other officers, or with directors 
of the bank will produce re- 
sults, sometimes there may 
be developments in prospect 


unlimited. 


The ‘‘Prospect Sheet”’ of letter size and the New Business Prospect Card 


which give a line on further 
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business, or have a vital bearing on 
the credit standing of the parties. 
The solicitor must use his judgment. 

It is a fixed principle of operation in 
this work not to disturb harmonious 
banking relations with other institu- 
tions. The officer who makes the call 
often finds that existing relations are 
perfectly satisfactory, and in all such 
cases he is most 
careful to take his 
leave with a good 
word for the in- 
stitution which al- 
ready has the ac- 
count. Besides the 
ethical desirability 
of this procedure 
and the avoidance 
of any impression 
that the banks are 
competing for his 
business, the prospect 
is always well im- 
pressed by this course 
of action, and in the 
event of a later change 
being desirable he will 
turn naturally to the 
bank which has done so. 

H. F. Overbeck, as- 
sistant cashier of the 
Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles, 
who has been undertaking this work, 
says: 

“We can usually tell at the first 
answer whether there is going to be 
any advantage in prolonging the inter- 
view. If the account has already been 
opened elsewhere, or if harmonious 
relations exist, we take our leave 
without further delay, with an expres- 
sion of appreciation for the other 
bank. If on the other hand the prospect 
seems to be interested, then we try to 
present to him the desire of the bank 
to serve him, and the sound and con- 
servative nature of the conduct of the 
bank. 


“IN MODERN business the credit 

factor in banking relations is of 
increasing importance. Business men 
are more and more alive to the value 
of a good credit standing. Hence we 
get the O.K. of the credit department 
before soliciting, and although we feel 
sometimes that the credit department 
is rather like the man who turned up 
at a fishing party with a pair of scales, 
yel experience shows that many ac- 
counts are offered because of some 
dissatisfaction with the amount of 
credit offered. In these cases we move, 
of course, with great caution! 

“In a case recently a customer 
asked the teller if a friend of his had 
been in to open an account. The 
customer had recommended him to the 
bank. The teller passed the name 
along to the new business department 
and we called on the customer. He 
was greatly complimented that we 


should have shown such appreciation 
of his action, and we not only got his 
friend’s account but the contact led 
to other desirable introductions. Of 
course this may hit both ways, as in 
another case where a man opened an 
account with us, transferring it from 
another bank, and told us that he did 


The solicitor is Harry F. Overbeck, assistant 
cashier (right). On the left is Frank C. 
Mortimer, vice-president, in charge of 

the Public Relations Department 


so because they ‘were always bothering | 


him with literature. We asked of 
what character, and he then said that 
every time he introduced a friend they 
wrote and thanked him! 

“It is very interesting work, and 
brings us into personal touch with 
large numbers of people. That per- 
sonal contact is worth more than all 
the letters and literature which could 
possibly be sent out. Men forget all 
about printed and written matter, 
but they remember and appreciate 
the call, and we have had many cases 
where business has come many months 
after a prospect has been relegated to 
the dead file. The great essential is 
the cultivation of a faculty of remem- 
bering faces and names, and the 
officer who makes the calls should be 
able to greet by name any of the 
people he has visited when they 
decide to open their accounts. In 
point of fact they nearly always ask 
for him. 

“Often a good deal of diplomacy is 
required. In one case a man showed 
that he was feeling some dissatisfaction, 
and by careful and diplomatic ques- 
tioning it came out that at one time 
he had presented a check and because 
he was unknown and not able to get 
identification, the bank refused to 
cash it. Here the bank was entirely 
within its rights, but the action had 
left an undesirable impression. When 
we came to get further into this case 
we found that the man was a regular 
investor, and an exceptionally careful 
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one. We pointed out to him that we 
had to be as careful with our pay- 
ments on checks as he with his invest- 
ments, and to cut a long story short, 
we are now serving him in our bond 
department, with mutually cordial 
satisfaction. 
“It is essential to the success of 
this work that great care be taken to 
approach the 
right individual, 
especially in cor- 
poration business. 
There is generally 
some point of con- 
tact and we often 
have to do a little 
detective work to 
find out where it 
is. The directors of 
the bank will often 
co-operate in the 
most useful way here, 
and often they can 
reciprocate in some 
quite unexpected way, 
after the bank has 
gained the account. 
Nothing is more sure 
to kill all possibilities 
of getting business than 
to approach the wrong 
man, for it bars a second attempt 
after the mistake has been discovered. 
“Calling takes time and it is necessary 
that the work be carefully planned. 
By utilizing every possible assistance, 
the calls are confined to those in 
which there is a reasonable chance of 
getting results. By doing this we save 
our ammunition for the places where it 
will really count, and do not expend it 
at random, and the results so far prove 
that it has been time well spent.” 


Stifled Genius 


"THE good customer of an Indiana 

bank is a manufacturer of fly- 
swatters. He negotiated with the 
bank to purchase a large quantity of 
his fly-swatters to present to the 
bank’s patrons as souvenirs — 
imprinted, of course, with the bank’s 
name. Behind the prospective order 
from the bank was a unique co- 
operative merchandising plan of the 
manufacturer’s own invention, prof- 
fered gratuitously and proposed in 
good faith, to popularize the souvenir 
and increase the demand for it a 
thousandfold. 

In announcing the gift to patrons, 
the bank was to advertise an ar- 
rangement tentatively made by the 
manufacturer with the neighborhood 
druggists. In exchange for every batch 
of fifty flies exterminated with the 
gift fly-swatter, the neighborhood 
druggist would serve a dish ofice cream. 

Thus are the merits of many a 
worthy product obscured by grotesque 
salesmanship. 
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YESTRAIN~ costs more 

than light, and appears on 
every balance sheet in reduced 
profits. To save on light at the 
expense of sight is poor economy. 
Especially when correct light- 
ing can be procured at reason- 
able cost. 


The daylight feature, exclusive with 
Emeralite, changes ordinary electric 
light into soft, eye-saving daylite. 
Under this restful glow, eyes work 
contentedly without fatigue. 


These good-looking sight-savers will 
give your Office the best eye insurance 
— promote comfort and efficiency 
and reduce upkeep by standardizing 
equipment. 


There is an Emeralite for every read- 
ing or writing need in the office or 
at home. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded 
and have the Daylite Attachment. 
Look for name on back of shade. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 
dealers. Free booklet upon request. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 years 


41 Warren Street, New York 


This exclusive Emeralite 
Attachment changes elec- 
tric light into soft, eye- 
saving daylite that elimi- 
nates glare andimproves 
visibility. Use 50 watt 
Type B Mazda lamp. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


E’RE thinking seriously of getting 

out a personal success magazine, 
with brief autobiographical sketches 
of the more outstanding captains of 
industry. Among them may be men- 
tioned: 

Heinz Oudtheinzdt, who was a poor 
farm boy until he exploited the auto- 
matic cucumber, which grows in the 
salt marshes and pickles itself. 

Oswald W. Ugg, who invented the 
combination hip-flask and ice-bag. 

Chauncey Chews, the man whose 
fertile brain concocted the hard-rubber 
non-destructible button mushroom, for 
restaurant and hotel use —just sterilize 
and reserve. 

Clarence H. Cragg, who developed 
the invisible ear-stopper, for use at 
banquets and Chamber of Commerce 
meetings. 

H. W. Underwater, who com- 
mercialized the automatic honesty- 
detector and made banking safe for 
democracy. 

Important! 
“IT show you a graph!” 

Cried the business forecaster. 
**Tis no time to laugh — 

Impending disaster 
May eat up your profits and threaten 

your bizz, 
If you don’t heed this chart and its 
lesson, which is 

That the increase in grass 

Which is eaten, alas, 

By the near-Asiatic, long-tonsiled gi- 
raffe, 

Is cutting Afghanistan’s hay-crop in 
half! 

Gee whizz!” 


“Just look at this table!” 
Said the keen statistician. 
‘*“°Tis not myth nor fable — 
The basic condition 
Of all major industries may go to 
splosh 
If you think that this data is hokum or 
bosh. 
Observe, that the totals 
Compiled from all ho-tels. 
Prove that most waitresses go by the 
label 
(Amazing, of course, but authentic) 
of ‘Mabel’! 
My gosh!’ 


When the paymaster approaches the 
officers’ conference, great minds run 
in the same direction. 


“T cannot tell a lie,” said George 
Washington. But he never had to 
make out an income tax return. 


‘““Everything that I have,” said the 
newly-divorced business man, “I owe 
to my wife.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


A few suggestions as to how to 
prevent robberies — 

Mount machine guns in officers’ 
inkwells. 

Put sticky fly-paper on the vault 
floor. 

Equip all guards with cap pistols. 

Seal the vault door with adhesive 
tape. 

Give all office-boys sling-shots. 


May we respectfully predict the 
following conversation over the tel- 
ephone between two bank presidents 
in 1950: 

“Good morning, John.” 

““Good morning, George.” 

*“How are you this morning?”’ 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“TI hope that slight headache you 
had yesterday afternoon cleared up 
satisfactorily.” 

“Yes, I feel quite fine now.” 

“I am so glad to hear it. I called up 
this morning, John, to apologize to 
you for the action of one of our young 
men. He is a good boy but a little 
over-earnest, and possibly he did not 
quite understand. Anyway, he so- 
licited for our bank the account of 
The John Smith Company, which of 
course is a customer of yours. I can’t 
tell you how badly I feel about it. 
I am sending the young man over to 
make a personal apology to you.” 

“No need to go to that extent, 
George. It is very fine of you to call 
and explain to me. I know how these 
young men are—so eager. It is a bit 
hard for them to understand the 
niceties and the courtesies of our 
profession.” 

“T know, John —but it hurts me to 
have any of our boys being so un- 
ethical as to solicit an account from a 
customer of another bank. He ought 
to know by this time that it simply 
isn’t done in the business. I am afraid 
he hasn’t any instinct for banking.” 

“Oh, George, give him time. It is 
just his youth. You remember when 
you and I were boys how the field was 
wide open and we used to go after 
each other’s business. Ha! Ha! Ha!’ 

“Yes, those were great old days, but 
as we look back how queer it seems 
that banks could ever have done busi- 
ness in that way. By the way, let’s 
get together in the next few days and 
decide which one of us is going after 
the Jackson people when they bring 
their branch factory here.” 

“Yes, we must do that. Well, 
goodbye, George.” 

““Goodbye, John.” 


We'd hate to wear balloon pants 
where there are mice. 
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Now! Each Window 
A Lighting Unit of 
Indirect Daylight 


Py wi 1 hi mor National Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D C. 
FINS) window is nothing more than a 
] mere opening in a wall. Unshad- Equipped with Ween Venetian Blinds 


ed, it admits direct sunlight . . . . glare! 
Shaded, light is excluded .. . gloom ! So, 
to serve completely its intended purpose. 
a window requires equipment which by 
controlling daylight will transform it 
into a unit of illumination. 


.. And this modern window equipment, 
“Western Venetian Blinds, effeé&ts such a 
transformation. By scientific control of 
light rays, the intensity and distribution of 
daylight is regulated. By utilizing the to- 
tal window area for illumination, no por- 
tion of the window is darkened or wasted. 
By reflecting and diffusing all direct light 
rays, glare is eliminated and bright sun- 
light changed to soft, subdued daylight. 
No other window equipment performs 
such a remarkable service; no other win- 
dow equipment will change each window 


into a lighting unit of indirect daylight. 
. Such perfect control of daylight brings 


new comfort to the office in uniform light 
and more pleasant, restful environment. 
Furthermore, the beneficial effe& of such 
environment actually results in increased 
efficiency of employees, as thousands of 
bank executives have discovered. 


.. Mail coupon for copy of new book 
which shows the many advantages and 
true economy of the service, “* Daylight 
Control Plus Ventilation,” rendered by 

Western Venetian Blinds. 


Western Venetian Plinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
TEXAS AGENTS: Two Republics Sales Service, Houston, San Antonio, Dallas 


Western Venetian Blind Company 
Dept. B-2, Hearst Square Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation, a copy of your new book, “ Daylight Control plus Ventilation.” 
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How can I 
protect . 
my checks 
against fraud? 


HOUSAN DS 

of banks have 
answered this ques- 
tion for their de- 
positors by furnish- 
ing them with 
checkson National 
Safety Paper. 

In Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, 
Toronto —in f- 
nancial centers 
everywhere — the 
majority of banks 
and trust compa- 
nies use this form 
of check protec- 
tion. 

Ask your printer 
or lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Ltd., Toronto 


_ tween the bank and life 


Promoting the Insurance 


By IRA BRICKER 


THE BURROUGHS 


Trust 


First National Bank, Port Huron, Mich. 


ORT HURON, MICH., has a 

population of around 35,000 people. 
It has been the birthplace of at 
least four of the most prominent 
fraternal insurance societies in the 
United States and still is headquarters 
for the Ladies of the Maccabees and 
the Woman’s Benefit Association, the 
latter being the largest of its kind in 
the world today. 

In Port Huron we have recently 
begun a movement which promises 
large results for trust departments 
of banks, trust companies, and life 
insurance underwriters. The First 
National Bank, deciding to extend and 
increase the business of its Trust 
Department, fostered co-operation be- 
insurance 
agents with the view of increasing life 
insurance in the community and at the 
same time protecting the proceeds so 
that the insured could feel confident 
that the funds of his enterprise and sav- 
ings would not be dissipated or lost in 
ill-advised investments. 

With this general idea in mind the 
officers of the Bank conferred with 
several of the local underwriters and 
found them greatly interested. It was 
then decided to bring them all to- 
gether and discuss the proposition and 
for that purpose sent to every insurance 
representative the following letter: 


Mr. William Blank, 
Port Huron, 
My dear Mr. Blank:- 


It is my pleasure on behalf of the officers 
and directors of this bank to extend to you 
and Mrs. Blank an invitation to attend a 
complimentary dinner to be tage at the 
Hotel Harrington next Monday evening. 
June eighth, at six-thirty Fae. 

The evening’s program will be the dis- 
cussion of the subject of life insurance trusts. 
Mr. Leo E. Thomas, of Detroit, and Mr. 
Albert Journeay, of Chicago, have been 
engaged as speakers. It will be entirely 
informal. Music has been provided and 
the whole program planned to close at 
nine o'clock. 

Assuring you of our pleasure in anticipa- 
tion of the presence of yourself and Mrs. 
Blank, 

Very cordially yours, 
(signed) GUS HILL, 
President. 


Present at the dinner as the bank’s 
guests were all the life insurance 
underwriters of the city with their 
wives, and the officers, directors and 
employees of the bank and their wives. 

To invite women to a meeting of 
this kind is an innovation but one that 
merits emulation. Who should be 


more interested in life insurance and 
its protection than they? Who should 
derive greater benefit from it than they? 
And what group needs greater en- 
lightenment on these subjects than 
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these same women? Can you imagine 
a more effective way to bring the 
subject to the community than through 
the wives around whom and for whom 
homes are built and insurance taken 
out? 

W. L. Jenks, attorney for the bank, 
and acting as chairman of the meeting, 
told the group that the bank felt that 
the first step in bringing the impor- 
tance of the protection of insurance 
money to the public was education. 
He laid before them a complete and 
comprehensive publicity campaign de- 
signed to cover a period of a year. The 
basis of the campaign was a series of 
folders, which were placed in the hands 
of each insurance underwriter after the 
close of the program. They set forth 
the true value of life insurance, the 
danger of leaving the management of 
money accumulated through life insur- 
ance to the unskilled hands of widows, 
children and other dependents, and 
how, through a life insurance trust, the 
skilled management of the Trust 
Department could be enlisted to in- 
sure the safety of these funds. 

The results of this dinner have been 
extremely gratifying to the bank. For 
instance, here is a report made within 
a week after it was held. 

“It is apparent to us that this meet- 
ing was well worth the cost and effort 
expended, We have since then received 
a number of requests from life insur- 
ance men here asking us to call on 
policyholders interested in the subject 
of life insurance trusts. We have, 
accordingly, made these calls promptly 
and, to all appearances, with a great 
deal of satisfaction to the policyholder. 
As a matter of fact, we have the assur- 
ance in each case that a trust would be 
executed without delay. When report- 
ing these interviews to the agencies it 
was with evident appreciation that the 
information was received by them, 
knowing of course, that it almost 
certainly meant additional business for 
them.” 

Just how closely the bank and the 
insurance men are working together in 
this unusual effort is shown by the way 
in which the list of names to whom the 
messages are being sent were compiled. 
The bank extended to the general 
agents of the insurance companies the 
privilege of suggesting a list of their 
best prospects and if they wished, the 
names of any of their policyholders 
whom the agents felt had need of the 
bank’s trust service. Duplications 
were eliminated and this list then added 
to the regular Trust Department mail- 
ing list. 

Such inquiries as come to the bank 
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are handled with absolute fairness. If 
it is found that the prospect wants 
greater insurance, the bank does not 
mention any special insurance man but 
tells the prospect to purchase the insur- 
ance from his own insurance counselor. 
If he has none, then the bank shows him 
its list of co-operating insurance men 
and lets him select any one that he 
wishes. In this way it stays in the 
middle of the road and arouses no 
antagonism by showing favoritism. 

The possibilities of this plan are 
almost immeasurable, for insurance is 
estimated at more than 70 per cent of 
the property that passes from one 
generation to the next and insurance 
men are creating estates through 
their policies with a rapidity that would 
astound King Midas himself. Already 
there is over sixty-five billions of 
dollars worth in force and this is being 
increased at the rate of ten to fifteen 
billions a year. 

To banks and trust companies with 
broad vision and a yearning to do big 
things in a big way, I commend to your 
consideration this amazing field. 


When the Bank Takes 
School Bonds 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


CALIFORNIA school district had 

issued bonds, a California bank 
took some of these bonds in the 
regular course of business, and then a 
ratepayer of the district started a 
court ‘“‘filibuster’” to set aside the 
bonds. 

“IT and four other duly qualified 
ratepayers were wrongfully denied the 
right to vote,” the ratepayer proved. 

“We admit that,’’ the district 
agreed. 

“Then, I’ve made out my case,” 
the triumphant ratepayer retorted. 

“No, for if all objectors had been 
allowed to vote it wouldn’t have 
changed the result,” the district proved, 
and the California courts, in a case 
reported in 200 Pacific Reporter, 1061, 
upheld the validity of the bonds. 

“Whether these electors could have 
legally voted at such polling place 
need not be determined, for the reason 
that their votes could not have changed 
the result. A total of 600 votes were 
cast at the bond election in the high 
school district. Of this number 419 
votes were cast in favor of issuing the 
bonds, and 177 were cast against the 
issuance thereof. Where, after count- 
ing all of the votes of the disfranchised 
electors against the proposition for 
which the returns show a majority, 
that proposition still has a majority, 
such disfranchisement cannot be con- 
sidered as materially changing the 


result,” was the reasoning of the 
Court. 


Thirty-one 


First 


SAVERS 


BANKERS in every section of the United States report 

unusual success in combining the Calendar Bank with 
Christmas Clubs, Insurance Clubs, Vacation Clubs and 
Employes’ Contests, as well as their regular savings accounts. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


Lies in the Eating. This old adage applies to all types of 


savings banks. 


Below are four opinions of the Calendar 


Bank and what it has done for them. We could give 
hundreds of others if space permitted. 


“‘We contracted for 5,000 Calendar Banks in 
October. They were -_ by January 1. We 
ordered 5,000 more and of these 1,500 have been 
sold. The campaign has been a great success 
from the start.’-—J. B. Dollison, secretary, 
Columbian Building and Loan mpany, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“One user of the Calendar Banks reported to us 
that its use had proved to be worth $200 a year 
to him in stimulating savings. We gained 
$540,000 in savings in a year and we attribute 
a good portion of it to the publicity gained 
through the Calendar Bank.’—George H. 
Spring, secretary, Elmira Savings and Loan 
Association, New York. 


“In four weeks’ time, the Calendar Bank people 
placed 1,100 accounts. Their contract called 
for only 1,000. From the results, we_ are 
leased to recommend it to any bank.” ‘ 
cClary, president, Buchanan County Trust 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


“I believe the accounts are running very 
substantially over contracts. Every dollar 
over the contract affords a profit we did not 
contemplate.”—W. E. Willett, vice president, 
Industrial Savings Bank, Birmingham, Alabama. 


The Speer-Rosefelt 
Calendar Bank Co. 


Plankinton Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Name of Official 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. “| 
Plankinton Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me details of your plans for 
securing new savings accounts and also a 
Calendar Bank. 
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Allsteel Safes 


OU can insure many 

things—but the best in- 
surance will never replace 
your business records. 


GF Allsteel Safes, tested and 
approved bytheUnderwriters’ 
Laboratories, have brought 
their contents, uninjured, 
through countless severe fires. 


The Allsteel mark on office 

equipment is your guarantee 

of permanent satisfaction. 
se og for a copy of the GF 


: ‘Safeguarding the 
Vital Records of Business.”” 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


---- Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead ---- 
(Tas General FireProorine Co., Youngstown, O. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your book ‘*Safe-| 
the Vital Records of Business 


About Checks Accepted, 


or Paid 


(Continued from page 24) 


281) that if, by any mistake, the check 
was retained by the drawee bank, it is 
to be treated as a payment under 
mistake of facts, precisely and to the 
same extent and with the same right 
to reclaim, which would have existed 
had the money been paid directly 
across the counter to the payee. This 
case has been approved in four later 
cases in that state. But in a Federal 
court case the right to correct a 
mistake was denied, under a holding 
that members contract as to the time 
within which errors may be corrected 
and that the terms of their contracts 
must govern the transaction. And, 
it should be noted, the Massachusetts 
cases are based on clearing house hour 
rules, not on the twenty-four hour 
rule of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, the provisions of which are that 
retention constitutes acceptance which, 
incidentally, is irrevocable. 

Right to Charge Back Credit Given 
on Forged Check: Where a bank pays 
a check purporting to be drawn by 
one of its depositors, there are different 
theories as to the right of the bank to 
recover the money upon discovery that 
the signature is forged. 

It has been announced as the absolute 
rule that it is incumbent upon the 
drawee to know its customers’ sig- 
natures, and when it pays a forged 
check, it is just too bad and that’s all; 
but this rule is being qualified, and the 
original rule is to be applied only to 
bona fide holders, with the parties 
equally innocent of bad intent. If the 
error can be laid to the bad faith or 
negligence of either, he must bear the 
loss. In still other cases, if the holder’s 
situation will not be changed by a 
recovery on the part of the bank it 
will be allowed, as where the holder, if 
notified promptly, goes back to the one 
from whom he obtained the paper and 
recoups. The few cases that have 
passed on these qualifications do not 
distinguish between a payment and 
an acceptance, nor between a credit 
and a payment in cash. 

In Woodward v. Savings & Trust 
Ce. (..N. C...; 100 S.E. 304) the 
plaintiff, engaged in selling automobiles, 
took a check for a car and deposited it 
in the bank and received credit; upon 
discovery that the check was a forgery, 
the bank charged the account back 
and the suit resulted. The court 
found that the dealer was negligent 
in taking such a check from an entire 
stranger and found for the bank. 

The negligence that will entitle a 
drawee bank to recover money paid 
or to charge back a credit cannot be 
stated generally. A bank which had 
paid through the clearing house, in the 


manner of settling daily balances, a 
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DOUBLE THE EFFICIENCY OF CARDO SYSTEMS 


$23.45 6 78 960 1012 13 1455 6 1718 19 202822 
No. City 


Cards indexed by name or locality, distinguished by classes 
and designated by date at the same time. 

In the illustration, signal over ‘22’ on first 
card shows that this card should have attention 
on the 22nd of month. 

Signal in same row lettered ‘‘Sep”’ shows that 
card should have attention Sept. 22nd. Colors 
show what is to be done or who is to do it. Cards 
wanted each day are found by taking the signals 
in the row for that day. 

Large signal ‘“‘Nor’’ makes- an unbreakable 
guide tab. 


Enameled in 12 attractive colors. Furnished blank or 
printed Alphabets, Months, Numbers, etc. 
Signals are made of two pieces of spring steel 
electrically welded together. Easily applied or 


moved but hold firmly enough to lift the cards 
from the file. 


Cannot catch over other cards. 
Write for price list and samples. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Manufr. 


Dept. SC. EXETER, NEBRASKA. 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags. Smith’s Gummed Index Tabs. 
Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals. Smith’s Opnwindo Steel Guides, 


Prints AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
Each 
KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 
Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Office 
Equipment? 


Are you telling your story 
to a highly selected list of 
business executives? 


BUSINESS goes to over 
170,000 live business execu- 
tives each month. 
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check forged in the name of one of its 
depositors, and deposited by the payee 
to his account in another bank, was 
allowed to recover of the payee upon 
discovery of the forgery on the ground 
that the check had been negotiated to 
the payee for value by a stranger and 
the payee had made no investigation 
of its genuineness. Nat. Bank v. 
Bangs, 106 Mass. 441. 

The action of a bank (other than 
the drawee) in cashing a check for a 
stranger without any inquiry as to his 
identification warranted a finding of 
such negligence as would permit the 
drawee bank to recover after discovery 
of the forgery the amount paid out on 
the check in another Massachusetts 
case. 

Liability of Bank Which Fails to 
Comply With “‘Stop Payment’ Order: 
There is less encouragement for the 
bank which commits this sort of error 
than under the heads previously dis- 
cussed. In a very recent Massachusetts 
case, however, the bank successfully 
resisted a suit by its depositor to 
recover the sum paid out on his check. 
The case hinged on the validity of a 
stipulation printed on a card used by 
the bank for “‘stop payment” orders, 
signed by the depositor, which said 
that the depositor agreed not to hold 
the bank liable “should said check be 
paid contrary to this request if same 
occurs through inadvertence or ac- 
cident.”” In another case, arising in 
New York, the stipulation was printed 
in the passbooks, and the bank was 
found liable. The most that can be 
said for this loophole is that such a 
stipulation to be good must attempt no 
more than to relieve the bank from 
the result of accident, as no one can 
contract to be relieved of his own 
negligence. A check is a revocable 
order to pay, and to adopt any other 
view would be to place a premium 
upon carelessness. 

This review has been made for the 
reasons given in the first paragraph of 
the article. It is believed that the 
labor involved in the necessary research 
is justified by the importance of the 
subject, and by showing what cir- 
cumstances must be present to justify 
hope of retrieving errors of the kind 
most commonly made by banks. If 
no more is accomplished than to point 
out that there is a chance of recovery, 
it will be worth while. I know of no 
line of human endeavor in which 
giving up a fight is warranted. 


Thrift! 


THE receiving teller in a certain 
~~ Illinois bank looked up one morn- 
ing and saw one of the townspeople, a 
woman, at the window, who was not a 
patron. 

“I wish to open a checking account,” 
Said she. 
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Coin Counting Machines 
for Every Purpose 


Model “‘C’’ Machine 


on Stand 


Used in Large 
Banks 


for rapid packaging or 
bagging of coin. Equipped 
with or without automatic 
crimping device, also self- 
feeding wrapper device. 


© 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This ‘machine will be sent for ten days free examination. 
Kindly state current required (A. C. or D. C.). 


Send for latest catalogue 


SATTLEY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
156 E. 42nd St. 


3240-3250 E. Woodbridge St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
97 Haverhill St. 


“Yes, of course, we’re glad tovhave 
you for a customer,” said the teller. 

Thereupon she handed him a deposit 
slip and $1.58 in change. 

“Really,” expostulated the banker, 
‘““we couldn’t do this. The amount is so 
small.” 

‘Oh, but you’ll have to accept it,” 
said the lady, brightly. “I’ve already 
made out the check and sent it in to 
—” naming a Chicago mail-order 
house. 

“It would have cost me three cents 
for a money order and I thought by 
just sending a check for the amount on 
your bank, I’d save the post office 
charge.”’ —IIlinois Bankers Association 
Bulletin. 
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Slobe-Wernick 
Steel Filing Cabinets 


are good,very go od 


Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 
from $44.00 to $1200.00 — 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 
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Compels\ 
Correct 
Posture 


Smiling Through 


Wen go smilingly through the day 


in Do/More Chairs. The design gently 
enforces a natural, healthful posture. The 
back rest gives firm, grateful support. The 


specially constructed seat tends to keep 
the occupant sitting into the chair — not on 
the edge. 

Do/More Chairs cost no more than the 
ordinary, yet they outwear other types and 
give great health benefits in addition. 

Return the coupon below for interesting in- 
formation. 


DO /MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
Dept. 105 Elkhart, Ind. 


“Health 
Chairs 


Opportunities exist in 
some territories for com- 
petent sales representa- 
tives. Write for details. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO., Dept. 105 
Elkhart, Ind. . 


You may send me descriptive literature 
on Do/More Health Chairs. 
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Pro and Con of Inheritance Tax 


(Continued from page 7) 


conspicuous waste, but to gratify the 
owners’ desire for power, our opinions 
concerning the merits of the inheritance 
tax will, then, to no small extent hinge 
on whether we believe it desirable or 
undesirable that the rich should pos- 
sess such power. 


HERE are those who hold that 

concentration of wealth is a good 
thing, not only because they believe 
it facilitates production, but because 
they feel that it makes for general 
happiness. In their view, a world 
where equality ruled would be drab 
and uninspiring. They say that every 
youth in the land is spurred to greater 
activity, because he sees that others 
have succeeded in rising from poverty 
to great wealth. According to their 
opinion, the fact that but few succeed 
in obtaining much wealth is not a 
matter of serious consequence, since 
one man’s success will encourage thou- 
sands of others to put forth their 
best endeavors and nearly all will 
enjoy the contest, even though their 
chances of winning a like prize are 
extremely small. Most people have 
faith in themselves. They believe 
they can win, and naturally they will 
act upon these beliefs, rather than 
upon statistical computations of their 
chances of success. 

Economists have frequently objected 
to the inheritance tax on the ground 
that it tends to dissipate the ‘ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country. 
Their contention has been that the 
inheritance tax will be paid out of 
capital and not out of income, and 
that, as the government will presumably 
use the money thus obtained for 
current expenses, the total wealth of 
the country will thus be diminished. 
The validity of this argument hinges 
upon the question of where the govern- 
ment would otherwise get the money 
foritsrunning expenses. Many students 
of taxation hold that what really 
happens is that less taxes are levied 
upon incomes than would otherwise 
be the case, and hence that the owners 
of these incomes will increase their 
savings, with the result that the total 
wealth of the country may not be 
diminished at all. So far as is known, 
existing statistical data fail to furnish 
the evidence necessary to establish 
the facts of the case. 

Those who oppose the principles of 
the inheritance tax have still another 
argument. They point out that, in 
many instances, when large estates are 
taxed heavily, it means the break-up 
of the enterprises which the deceased 
has controlled, for, if the bulk of a 
man’s capital is invested in one line, 
and the inheritance tax is heavy, it 
may be necessary to dispose of the 
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enterprise in order to secure money to 
pay the tax. Those favoring the 
inheritance tax policy reply to this 
argument by contending that there 
will be as many instances in which 
the estate broken up will pass into 
more capable hands as there will be of 
those cases in which the division 
results in inefficiency. 

Any tax that destroys concentration 
of wealth will naturally lessen the 
number of beautiful residences and 
private parks. Breaking up such 
properties will furnish houses for many, 
but it will also tend to increase popula- 
tion and is likely to transform a 
beautiful countryside into an eyesore. 
This leads us to inquire whether a 
large population or a beautiful land- 
scape is the more desirable good. 
The arguments on this question are 
far from being all on one side. 

Whatever the merits of the in- 
heritance tax, probably all will agree 
that some of the existing laws are 
better than others. If an inheritance 
tax is to be levied, it seems clear that 
it should bear much more heavily upon 
the distant heirs than upon those in 
the immediate family. Indeed, so 
far as our feeling of justice is concerned, 
it would seem to most of us that the 
state has more claims upon the property 
than do blood relatives far removed. 


AVING discussed the “pros” and 

*‘cons’’ of the issue, what are to be 
our conclusions concerning the funda- 
mental merits of the inheritance tax? 
Perhaps one is justified in saying that, 
aside from the fact that it furnishes a 
convenient means of raising revenie, 
the chief reason for favoring an 
inheritance tax is that it can be used 
to prevent undue concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few. Those 
who feel it desirable to disperse great 
fortunes will generally consider an 
inheritance tax to be a good thing; 
those who believe that it is desirable 
to have a rather steep gradient of 
wealth in every community will be 
inclined to condemn this type of 
taxation. 

One may, however, advocate strongly 
that a tax should be levied upon 
estates, and yet be opposed to con- 
tinuing the federal inheritance tax. 
He is not likely to assign, however, 
as a reason for opposing a federal 
inheritance tax. a belief that the state 
inheritance taxes, when taken in com- 
bination, have worked extremely well. 
As a matter of fact, all agree that, at 
present, there is more or less of a 
hodgepodge of laws, with the result 
that double and even quadruple taxa- 
tion on the same estate is not unknown. 
For example, it is said that a share of 
stock may be taxed in the state in 
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which the property of the corporation 
is located, may pay another tax in the 
state where the owner of the stock 
lived, may be taxed a third time in the 
state in which the stock certificate 
was found at the time of the owner’s 
death, and may be taxed still a fourth 
time in the state in which the heir to 
the stock resides. Thus far, apparently, 
no one has come forward to contend 
that this condition is ideal, but many 
authorities believe that, because of 
these reasons, a Constitutional amend- 
ment should be passed prohibiting 
the levying of inheritance taxes by 
states, and reserving this particular 
power of taxation exclusively for the 
federal government. 

Amending the Federal Constitution 
is, however, a task not easily ac- 
complished. At present, the states 
indubitably have the right to tax 
inheritances. When the federal gov- 
ernment levies a tax, it is merely one 
more burden in addition to those 


already imposed. This does not sim- 
plify, but instead, complicates matters. 
Since the revenue brought in by the 
federal inheritance tax has been but 
about $70,000,000 per annum, and 
since there seems to be a possibility 
of cutting the entire federal tax bill 
by at least four times that amount, 
there appears to be no particular fiscal 
reason for continuing the inheritance 
tax. If, then, the federal government 
can conveniently dispense with the 
revenue from inheritance taxes, there 
seems to remain but one logical 
ground for continuing such a _ tax; 
namely, the view that the state taxes 
fail to go far enough in breaking up 
great concentrations of wealth, and 
that the federal government ought, 
therefore, to levy further taxes in the 
hope of attaining this end. The 
beliefs of members of Congress as to 
the distribution of wealth that ought 
to prevail are likely, then, to be the 
forces determining the issue. 


Just Girls—With Next to Nothing | 


(Continued from page 14) 


into a bare and stuffy kitchen, and 
after depositing the allotted bundles, 
remains for a moment to sing a verse 
of “Holy Night.”” There may be a 
lump in our throats the rest of the 
evening, but our hearts are lighter 
because we’ve brought a little joy to 
some homes which would otherwise 
have had none at Christmas. And 
our own blessings, no matter how few, 
seem the greater in comparison. 

I remember one girl who it seemed 
had had rather more than her share of 
misfortune, but who was too prone to 
capitalize on the sympathy she was 
easily able to arouse in others. Not 
without purpose, we invited her to go 
with the Caravan last year. She was 
deeply impressed and more than once 
during the evening was heard to 
remark, “I’ll never complain again!” 
Of course, such a complete reform 
was scarcely to be hoped for, but un- 
doubtedly the experience had its effect. 

In any large organization, manip- 
ulation of the periodical social func- 
tions to please the largest number of 
employees is more or less of a problem. 
Our situation may be unique, but I 
doubt it, so I feel it may not be poor 
taste to expose the family secrets. 


QUR social gatherings are all held 

under the auspices of the Progress 
Club, which includes some 650 em- 
ployees of our three affiliated institu- 
tions. A few of us know a few of the 
rest of us, but our acquaintanceship 
is often limited to our own department 
and a dozen or so other fellow-workers 
whom we meet in our daily routine. 
At a party we must mingle with the 
Staffs of the other two institutions, 


and we are bashful. We in this case 
includes both men and girls. Further- 
more, the wives are invited to these 
affairs. We approve of this and would 
not have it otherwise, for we are 
sincerely desirous of making their 
acquaintance, yet their presence adds 
to the number of the great unknown 
and makes us stand a little more on 
our dignity. 

In view of this feeling, the Girls’ 
Club decided that a strictly bank 
party would be an experiment worth 
trying. Ignoring the absence of prec- 
edents, we boldly issued invitations 
to a Leap Year Party. We conceived 
the idea at a most opportune time, you 
see. Our private slogan was “No Wall 
Flowers (male or female) in Leap 
Year,” and our efforts were repaid a 
thousand fold in the evident enjoy- 
ment of our guests and in our own 
pleasure in putting over our project. 

If you’ve ever had a hand in serving 
250 people from a kitchenette about 
six by fifteen, you can appreciate the 
heroic efforts of the supper committee 
who served a real dinner to two shifts 
of hungry bankers and, more heroic 
still, washed the dishes afterward. 
This, we venture to say, is remarkable 
in the annals of employees’ parties. 
There was music and community 
singing and a series of humorous 
tableaux staged in the lobby by the 
hostesses themselves. The dancing 
which wound up the evening was a 
huge success—remember the slogan. 
No bashful pages left to blush away 
the precious moments on the side 
lines because they were just learning 
to dance and weren’t quite sure 
of themselves! 
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Thirty-five 


VERTEX File Pockets have 
three times the capacity, twenty 
times the durability and one 
hundred per cent more efficiency 
than the old-style flat manila 
folder. 


If you have suffered through the 
loss of important papers, costly 
searches through folders jammed 
full of correspondence and all 
the other inconveniences that 
overcrowded files impose upon 
busy offices, we suggest the im- 
mediate trial of 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which always stand upright in the filing 
cases with their Sos tabs in plain 
view. Their expansion feature enables 
them to efficiently hold three, thirty 
or three hundred letters. 


Vertex Pockets are made of “Pa id,” 
that tough red-rope stock that will 
outlast twenty manila folders. 


Transfer time is the logical time to give 
VERTEX Pockets a trial. Send the 
coupon below for a FREE trial sample. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No blase bachelors | 


lease d fi inati d trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL'S Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in February BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, 


Name of firm 


Address 


Name of Person inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


If ial size is uired, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and sive "width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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he wants, that’s why the 


hangs up! 


He likes it. He uses it. 


Right there on the 
wall. Where he 


and Ma can see it. 


Brimful of Good Stuff, Surprises, too. New helps, hints 
and everything. Practical, useful, friendly information 


American Almanac Calendar 
Gets Farmers’ Deposits 


A live every day reminder of Your Bank that will sow 
the seeds of New Farmer Business in 1927. 


Send for free copy today, see why he’ll come 
to your bank for it and be glad to get it. 


AMERICAN CALENDAR COMPANY 


GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE 


MAKE FILING EASY 
~and FINDING SURE ! 


Change your files from masses of 
crumpled and misplaced letters to 
orderly speedy records by using 
FIBERSTOK red file pockets. 


These pockets eliminate bulging 
and overcrowding in the files. They 
allow each letter to go all the 
way into the file, protect every edge 
and keep the index always visible. 
When you want a paper you just turn 
down the diagonal flap, examine the 
contents without removing from pocket 
and withdraw the paper you want, 
clean and untorn. 
FIBERSTOK red file pockets have a 
capacity from one to three hundred 
letters. They will outwear a dozen 
ordinary manila folders and can be used 
over and over again. 

Write for Free Sample Today 

Sold only through retail dealers 


National Fiberstok Envelope Co. 


441 Moyer Street, Philadelphia 


Leadership 


The Honor and Distinction enjoyed by 


OPERATION 


ONE REGISTER 


SYSTEM 


The superiority of this System over others of 
this character will immediately be realized when 
you receive a set of samples and our complete 
catalogue. Write for it today. Thousands of 
progressive Banks are using this System daily. 

WHY NOT YOU? 
Your Bank Needs This System 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
“Good Things for Banks” Lancaster, Pa. 


CANADA: Bustness Systems Limttep, Toronto 
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allowed to bloom indifferently in the 
hedgerow of folding chairs which lined 
the lobby! The tables were turned and 
everyone enjoyed the upsetting. 

We should add here, too, that the 
men of the bank reciprocated with a 
most delightful dinner-dance in the 
lobby several weeks later. 


ANY organization, to endure, must 

grow, not necessarily in numbers, 
but in its aims and breadth of outlook, 
The club in its first three years had 
been feeling its way, trying the more 
obvious things first, discarding these 
as they threatened to become monot- 
onous —all the while working to find 
just what course it must take to 
establish itself as a permanent thing 
in the business life of the girls of the 
bank. It was not until last year that a 
plot was hatched, by the girls them- 
selves, to suggest a very definite 
program of constructive meetings. Be- 
fore that, although the interests of the 
club had not been entirely social, 
its activities had been largely sporadic, 
each one worked out rather on the spur 
of a moment. 

At the third annual meeting, in the 
fall of 1924, we had our first speaker. 
A charming and very earnest woman, 
prominent in local social and civic 
affairs, gave a delightful and intimate 
talk on what she considered the most 
worth while things in life. There was 
no attempt to camouflage the serious- 
ness of it; the subject she chose was, 
*‘What Shall We Give To Our Work?” 
The girls were really thrilled and the 
inspiration of that sincere talk by a 
woman we all admired had much to do 
with the enthusiastic indorsement of 
the proposed program of a series of 
worth-while talks to be arranged during 
the year. The promise was that “‘some 
would be heavier and some would be 
lighter, but all would be good.” 

A glance at the varied meetings 
arranged is evidence that the promise 
was kept. A talk on ‘‘Political Parties” 
by Prof. Arnold Bennett Hall, of the 
University of Wisconsin, opened the 
series. Just before the Christmas 
Caravan there was a “Bargain 
Supper,”’ donated by a group of manu- 
facturers for advertising. At this 
meeting a representative of the Family 
Welfare Association told of the work 
of the organization; and later a White 
Elephant Auction Sale netted $28.16 
for the Christmas Fund. In January, 
Prof. Amelia C. Ford, of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, brought us up to 
event on “Current Events,” and i 
February we frivoled at a Valentine 
Costume Party. The next meeting 
catered to our aesthetes and oul 
artistic aspirations. It was a tour of 
the Layton Art Gallery, under the 
direction of its director, Miss Charlotte 
Partridge, who afterwards told us as 


much about Art as could be crowded 
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into an hour or so. Our summer 
activity was a “Sand Frolic,”’ which is 
only an aesthetic name for a beach 
party. We transported ourselves to 
the frolic in autos recruited from our 
membership, we cooked our own supper 
and bossed ourselves through a stren- 
uous evening of outdoor sports. 

Our first year under the regime of a 
constructive program has just closed, 
with our fourth annual meeting, the 
feature of which was an enlightening 
talk on the “Japanese Girls of Today” 
given by Miss Eleanor Burnett, of 
Kobe College, Japan. Already a 
“Vacation Plans” meeting has been 
arranged. This is to enthuse the girls 
over the idea of saving till they can 
take a worth-while vacation which 
will give them something more lasting 
to look back upon than a dull two 
weeks spent at home because they 
neglected to start saving in time, or an 
expensive fortnight at a summer resort, 
gay, yet soon forgotten. A Christmas 
musicale will follow, to which all the 
bank will be invited, and a County 
Fair is rumored. 


“THIS has been wonderful training 

for me,”’ remarked one committee 
chairman after a Girls’ Club party. 
“T never got so much out of so little 
before.” We had almost called an 
Executive Committee meeting to de- 
cide whether we could spend an 
additional ferty cents for decorations 
after our original budget of $3.00 
(for a party for seventy) had been used. 
Our idea is that our parties should pay 
for themselves, and we can’t keep our 
prices down and our ideas up at the 
same time. It requires real ingenuity 
to get effect on next to nothing. 

But we’ve been branching out 
financially, too, along with our cultural 
out-reachings. Last year we closed 
our books with a modest balance of 
$2.86; this year we proudly announced 
a balance of $166.77. Where before 
we were merely solvent, we are now in 
a state of preparedness. The seeming 
miracle was accomplished chiefly 
through a small and select movie 
benefit. Besides, we sold Christmas 
cards on commission to boost our 
financial standing further. But we 
watch our pennies as closely as ever. 
Four years of poverty, however genteel, 
are bound to leave their mark. 

The idea of this story has not been 
to exalt the First Wisconsin Girls’ 
Club as a super-organization ac- 
complishing Herculean tasks or at- 
taining unusually lofty ideals. It is 
simply to set down the story of a club 
of average girls who through sincere 
and consistent effort have been fortu- 
nate enough to achieve recognition as 
“an organization that is doing con- 
Structive things.” These things are 
not done for publicity’s sake, nor for 
the bank’s sake. We are doing them 


Thirty-seten 


Che New Home of the 


DELAWARE COUNTY. 
NATIONAL BANK 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


—™ completeness of our organization enables 
us to assume one all-including contract for the 
entire building project. You work with but one 
organization, one contract, one limit of cost, from 
the time the first preliminary sketches are pre- 
pared until the day of the final formal opening 


of your bank. 


Design, engineering, con- 
struction, equipment, by 


ST. Louis BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets * + 7 * * SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 


NEW ACCOUNTS 
SECURED NOW— 


by experts under bond, 85% of service fee. 
payable a year later if account is satisfactory. 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY, 


Philadelphia National Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GENERAL Income 


and 


DEFINITE Expense 


Overhead and other expense incident 
to handling active accounts is not 
properly chargeable to general income. 
Each account must earn sufficient return 
to bear its own share of the costs. 


Analysis is the accounting process by 
which income and expense are appor- 
tioned to each account in accordance 
with available balances and determin- 
able costs for specific services rendered. 


Much of the expense can be prevented 
and many a loss converted into a profit 
by using our continuously operating 
Transit and Collection Departments. 


All items received at par. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $17,000,000 


Best buy—reaching 
Executive Audience 


© 


BUSINESS 


goes to over 171,000 business 
executives each month 


« 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
- MINA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - 


ADVERTISE 


to every Bank in the THE 
United States and Canada in BurRoOuGHS PUBLICATIONS 


The Burroughs Clearing House Detroit, Micnican 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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primarily for our own sake. We are 
doing them for our own enjoyment, 
for our own education, and for the 
satisfaction that fills our souls when 
we know we have done something to 
help someone else along. 

But the personnel officer knows that 
whatever we do of our own accord 
along lines of self-development is more 
advantageous to the bank than any 
activities inspired from official quarters, 
This is the way our own cashier puts it: 

“The Girls’ Club in my opinion is a 
great asset to our bank. It fosters a 
spirit of loyalty to its bank and of 
comradeship and helpfulness to others. 
The programs, which are carefully 
prepared, give the girls an opportunity 
to develop their talents and to come in 
contact with things outside their routine 
of daily work. The club has a distinct 
value and I am very glad indeed to 
add my word of praise for the many 
good things it is accomplishing for the 
girls and for the bank.” 


The Absentee President 


HE “absentee landlord’ used to 

be a live (and sometimes a dead) 
issue in the old days in Ireland, but 
the absentee bank president bobbed 
up in a recent decision of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court reported in 189 North- 
western Reporter, 653, where the 
evidence showed that the president of 
a Montana bank and another official, 
owning a controlling interest between 
them, resided in Minneapolis, carried 
on the business of the bank from that 
city, and bought some banking supplies 
from a Minneapolis company. 

A dispute arose in reference to the 
matter, the bank refused to pay, the 
supply company sued in the Minnesota 
courts, and served the papers on the 
bank president in Minneapolis. 

“We can do this, because you're 
‘doing business’ in Minnesota,” the 
company contended. 

“Not when our bank’s located in 
Montana,” the president contended, 
and the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
ruled in favor of the bank. 

“The fact that the contracts were 
negotiated and signed in this state 
must, therefore, not be unduly stressed 
in determining whether the bank was 
doing business when the attempted 
service was made. The two contracts 
went to but one matter, the change in 
and equipment of the bank’s place of 
business. It was an incidental, isolated 
transaction, not a part of its general 
or usual business,” was the reasoning 
of the Court. —M. L. H. 


Savings deposits on December 1, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by 888 banks in selected centres 
throughout the country, totaled 
$8,003,303,000, an increase of nearly 
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$42,000,000 over the previous month. 
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The Psychology of Club 


Saving 


(Continued from page 12) 


who for years past has saved through 
the Christmas Club a thousand dollars 
a year. He is one of many, although 
this group is not so large as the others. 
Consistently, week by week, he saves 
his allotted sum. He has no thought 
of interest on his money, for we have 
never paid interest on Christmas Club 
deposits, nor has he ever asked for any. 
The loss to him is somewhere around 
$20 which he might have received 
through regular savings channels. 

I believe there is a class of savers 
who would patronize the savings bank, 
even though it paid no interest what- 
ever. To them the accumulation of 
money is more important than its 
earning power. The principal is of 
greater moment than the income. 
They accumulate in order to have and 
to invest. They will do their own 
investing. The savings bank is merely 
the medium through which they gather 
their investible fund. 


Money Must Work 


On the other hand, there is a class 
that looks in the main to the income. 
They demand that money shall pro- 
duce its like. They are as much 
concerned about the interest rate as 
about safety. of principal. They want 
no idle funds. They will bank where 
the inducements are greatest. 
Other things being equal, they would 
patronize a 5 per cent bank in prefer- 
ence to a 4 per cent. 

Money, to them, is the result of 
labor, sacrifice, self-denial; therefore 
it must bring a reward. 

Doubtless this class predominates 
over the other, as savings bank history 
and experience would show.  Im- 
mediately upon increasing its interest 
rate, the bank finds a new influx of 
funds. The interest rate is the magnet 
that attracts, and well it might; but 
not to be despised is that other force 
that prompts saving for the sake of 
saving, pure and simple. If an in- 
dividual, such as the druggist men- 
tioned, were questioned, he would 
probably admit that he chooses to 
patronize the Christmas Club with 
its lack of monetary reward, on 
account of the impelling motive that 
lies back of his membership. He sets 
out to save a certain amount. He 
fears he will not do so unless he creates 
a proper incentive. Therefore, he 
establishes in his own mind the fact 
that he will have a stated sum at a 
Stated time. His will power is strong 
and his decision firm. To open his 
account in the savings department 
would take away the inducement to 
Save. It would then become a matter 
of choice; whereas in the Christmas 
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Where the Bell Flag Flies 


HE familiar blue and white flag of the 

Bell System flies over the buildings which 
house a vast equipment and thousands of 
men and women who are co-operating to 
give a national telephone service. 


It symbolizes the ideals and spirit of service of 
the System’s employees. It represents millions 
of miles of wire, millions of poles, hundreds 
of buildings, vast quantities of apparatus and 
equipment and other property that today 
has a book cost of over $2,400,000,000. 


The ideals and material assets behind this 
flag — a nation-wide plant for a nation-wide 
service — underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. 


Write for information. 


195 Broadway 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger” 


For Home Safes, Pocket Banks, Blotters, Signs 
Or anything in the line of Bank Advertising — i 


WRITE 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION, Chicago. 


2240 No. Racine Ave. We Can Serve You 


Club he makes it a matter of com- 
pulsion. 


What 800 Savers Accomplished 
I was curious to know how my general 


impressions would be borne out by 
actual tests. I was interested in 
knowing the proportion of club mem- 
bers who fully completed their pay- 
ments and how many abandoned the 
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THE JACKSON CITY BANK BUILDING, JACKSON, 
(To be erected in 1927) 


We DIRECT attention to the unusually successful 
utilization of a long, narrow building site. The 
twelve story office section occupies the front portion 
of the lot, towering above its neighbors, and pro- 
viding an abundance of light and air for every office. 


The banking quarters extend back the full length 
of the site, securing unobstructed light through 
the large ceiling skylights and the side windows. 


Of greatest import is the unusually large area on each 
floor available for rental, with the correspondingly large 
return the Owner will enjoy on the total investment. 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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plan when only partly completed, 
Inasmuch as we made no effort to 
stimulate the saving process during 
the year, this group was left entirely 
to themselves to succeed or to fail 
as they chose. The members of the 
club were typical Americans, clerks, 
school-teachers, laborers, housewives, 
business men, bank employees and 
wage earners. The personnel of the 
club was undoubtedly of a_ higher 
order than would be found in a 
factory town, for ours is strictly a 
residential community, consisting prin- 
cipally of New York business men and 
their families, together with the usual 
workers to be found in such an en- 
vironment. I therefore personally 
analyzed and classified 800 members 
of our 1925 Christmas Club. 

If this group be fairly representative 
of the mass of savers, and the results 
accomplished over a period of a year 
and in a time of prosperity be a true 
criterion, it may safely be assumed 
that the average saver accomplishes 
about three-fourths of what he sets 
out to do. On the other hand, of 
those who begin the saving process, 
only one-half will carry through to a 
finish, and 7 per cent will fail entirely 
after the first spasmodic effort. The 
latter class do not save at all; and 
when the instinct grips them to the 
point of making a beginning, the saving 
process gets no further than the initial 
attempt. 


Reparations in Germany 
—Today 


(Continued from page 17) 


In the first place, its fulfillment is 
expected to result in such world con- 
fidence in Germany that capital will 
be forthcoming in sufficient supply to 
develop all German resources, together 
with the liquid funds the Dawes 
payments themselves are expected to 
supply. It is recognized that Germany, 
which before the war did one-eighth 
of the world’s trade and is now doing 
one-twelfth, would have to do one- 
sixth in order to make the Dawes 
payments. But this assumes that 
world trade will remain at its present 
level, whereas there is every reasol 
for believing that with genuine world 
peace, world trade would be tre 
mendously expanded. 


"THEN Germany believes that whe 

her peaceful intentions have beet 
accepted by the world as proved. the 
German colonies will be returned it 
some form or other. If not by ful 
title, then at least to such a measure 
as will allow Germany to acquire raW 
materials on favorable terms from he! 
former colonies. Dr. Schacht, the 
president of the Reichsbank, ha 
already raised this question and i 


Germany enters the League of Nations 
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she is certain to ask for the return, 
under a mandate, of her colonies lost 
in the war. 

The Germans’ final card for winning 
a permanent place for themselves in 
a prosperous and happy future lies 
in Russia and China. Ever since 
the Russian revolution Germany has 
been waiting patiently for Russia to 
get to a point where sane economics 
and safety for life and property would 
reach a point where German admin- 
istrative and technical ability could 
take a hand in opening up the limitless 
resources of Russia. The Germans 
believe that day is nearer at hand 
than is generally realized and that 
within ten years Russia will not only 
be buying vast quantities of German 
goods but also absorbing Germany’s 
surplus of population. A visit to the 
great Hamburg docks, piled high 
with machinery and goods of all kinds 
awaiting shipment to Russia, is an 
impressive sight to travelers who visit 
that city today. Lastly, there is 
China. When the war broke out 
Germany had finished a decade of 
great progress in China and German 
banking and export leaders are con- 
fident this field for exploitation will 
soon again yield fine results. 

So it would seem that the rest of the 
world ought not to worry about 
Germany when Germany is not wasting 
any time worrying about itself. The 
Germans have learned that work and 


duty are the only things that count in 


the end in this world and they are 
profiting by hard-won lessons. To 
sum the whole matter up: It is im- 
possible not to believe, after visiting 
Germany and talking with her leaders, 
that she not only can, but intends and 
is anxious to pay up. 


Clam Shell Buckets 
in the Lobby 


(Continued from page 9) 


East India gum; Pale Manilla gum 
from Philippine Islands; Kauri gum 
from New Zealand; English China 
clay from England; Raw sienna from 
Italy; Shellac gum from India; Pale 
Congo gum from Africa; Burnt sienna 
from Italy; Soya Bean oil from Korea 
and Manchuria; French ochre from 
France; Burnt umber from Italy; Raw 
umber from Italy. 

Among the amazing variety of 
materials in the next two trays may 
be mentioned coffee, china, sesame 
seed,. tung nuts, crude rubber, anti- 
_ pigs’ bristles, perilla and peanut 
oil. 

One of the main difficulties of 
advertising and explaining commercial 
bank service to the public is the bank’s 
inability to express that service’ in 
tangible, physical form. Lobby dis- 
plays such as these at the Union Trust 
accomplish much in that direction. 


Forty-one 


What Is Paper White? 


RY-this experiment — 
place together samples 
of various ledger papers, in- 
cluding Byron Weston Co.’s 
Linen Record. Examine the 
samples by bright day light, 


and notice the diversity of 


Only paper mill using ar- 
tesian well water for making 
first grade ledger papers. 


‘twhites.”’ 


Which is real white, and 
why? Here is the answer. 


Since the beginning of fine 
paper making, the color of sun-bleached linen has 


been regarded as natural white. 


A sheet of 


Byron Weston Co.’s Linen Record, for example, 
is the same white as a fine linen handkerchief. 


The various chemicolor artificial whites look 
blue and pink when compared with the sun- 
bleached linen standard. The natural white of 
Byron Weston Co.’s Linen Record can only be 
produced from new, white rags and artesian well 


water. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD LEDGER 
BYRON WESTON CO. HINGED RECORD LEDGER 
B-W CO. WAVERLY LEDGER 


B-W FLEXO LEDGER 


B-W CO. TYPOCOUNT LEDGER 


BYRON WESTON 


“DALTON, MASS. | 


In the Light of Competition 


AVING quietly absorbed a number 

of smaller banks, a bank in an 
Ohio city suddenly acquired total 
footings a few dollars larger than the 
leading bank which for many years 
had been recognized as “the biggest 
bank in town.” Instantly each insti- 
tution endeavored to outdo the other 
in a frenzied, though friendly, bid for 
public favor. Alternately the rival 
banks fired their broadsides of news- 
paper ads, booklets, letters, souvenirs. 
Stunt followed stunt, each a little more 
pretentious than the last, in the war 


for attention and supremacy. Then, 
in the apparently decisive strategic 
attack of the conflict, the older bank 
planted a powerful searchlight on top 
of its skyscraper building and let ’er 
sweep the countryside for twenty 
miles around. 

‘“‘There,”’ exclaimed a noncombatant 
to an official of the unillumined rival. 
‘“‘How you going to beat that?” 

‘‘Easy,’’ answered the official. 
“We're going to give away a flashlight 
with every new account and light up 
the whole damn town.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE JACKSON CITY BANK BUILDING, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
(To be erected in 1927) 


WE DIRECT attention to the unusually successful 
utilization of a long, narrow building site. The 
twelve story office section occupies the front portion 
of the lot, towering above its neighbors, and pro- 
viding an abundance of light and air for every office. 


The banking quarters extend back the full length 
of the site, securing unobstructed light through 
the large ceiling skylights and the side windows. 


Of greatest import is the unusually large area on each 
floor available for rental, with the correspondingly large 
return the Owner will enjoy on the total investment. 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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THE BURROUGHS 


plan when only partly completed, 
Inasmuch as we made no effort to 
stimulate the saving process during 
the year, this group was left entirely 
to themselves to succeed or to fail 
as they chose. The members of the 
club were typical Americans, clerks, 
school-teachers, laborers, housewives, 
business men, bank employees and 
wage earners. The personnel of the 
club was undoubtedly of a_ higher 
order than would be found in a 
factory town, for ours is strictly a 
residential community, consisting prin- 
cipally of New York business men and 
their families, together with the usual 
workers to be found in such an en- 
vironment. I therefore personally 
analyzed and classified 800 members 
of our 1925 Christmas Club. 

If this group be fairly representative 
of the mass of savers, and the results 
accomplished over a period of a year 
and in a time of prosperity be a true 
criterion, it may safely be assumed 
that the average saver accomplishes 
about three-fourths of what he sets 
out to do. On the other hand, of 
those who begin the saving process, 
only one-half will carry through to a 
finish, and 7 per cent will fail entirely 
after the first spasmodic effort. The 
latter class do not save at all; and 
when the instinct grips them to the 
point of making a beginning, the saving 
process gets no further than the initial 
attempt. 


Reparations in Germany 
—Today 


(Continued from page 17) 


In the first place, its fulfillment is 
expected to result in such world con- 
fidence in Germany that capital will 
be forthcoming in sufficient supply to 
develop all German resources, together 
with the liquid funds the Dawes 
payments themselves are expected to 
supply. It is recognized that Germany, 
which before the war did one-eighth 
of the world’s trade and is now doing 
one-twelfth, would have to do one- 
sixth in order to make the Dawes 
payments. But this assumes that 
world trade will remain at its present 
level, whereas there is every reason 
for believing that with genuine world 
peace, world trade would be tre- 
mendously expanded. 


"THEN Germany believes that when 

her peaceful intentions have been 
accepted by the world as proved. the 
German colonies will be returned in 
some form or other. If not by full 
title, then at least to such a measure 
as will allow Germany to acquire raw 
materials on favorable terms from her 
former colonies. Dr. Schacht, the 
president of the Reichsbank, has 
already raised this question and if 
Germany enters the League of Nations 
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she is certain to ask for the return, 
under a mandate, of her colonies lost 
in the war. 

The Germans’ final card for winning 
a permanent place for themselves in 
a prosperous and happy future lies 
in Russia and China. Ever since 
the Russian revolution Germany has 
been waiting patiently for Russia to 
get to a point where sane economics 
and safety for life and property would 
reach a point where German admin- 
istrative and technical ability could 
take a hand in opening up the limitless 
resources of Russia. The Germans 
believe that day is nearer at hand 
than is generally realized and that 
within ten years Russia will not only 
be buying vast quantities of German 
goods but also absorbing Germany’s 
surplus of population. A visit to the 
great Hamburg docks, piled high 
with machinery and goods of all kinds 
awaiting shipment to Russia, is an 
impressive sight to travelers who visit 
that city today. Lastly, there is 
China. When the war broke out 
Germany had finished a decade of 
great progress in China and German 
banking and export leaders are con- 
fident this field for exploitation will 
soon again yield fine results. 

So it would seem that the rest of the 
world ought not to worry about 
Germany when Germany is not wasting 
any time worrying about itself. The 
Germans have learned that work and 


duty are the only things that count in 


the end in this world and they are 
profiting by hard-won lessons. To 
sum the whole matter up: It is im- 
possible not to believe, after visiting 
Germany and talking with her leaders, 
that she not only can, but intends and 
is anxious to pay up. 


Clam Shell Buckets 
in the Lobby 


(Continued from page 9) 


East India gum; Pale Manilla gum 
from Philippine Islands; Kauri gum 
from New Zealand; English China 
clay from England; Raw sienna from 
Italy; Shellac gum from India; Pale 
Congo gum from Africa; Burnt sienna 
from Italy; Soya Bean oil from Korea 
and Manchuria; French ochre from 
France; Burnt umber from Italy; Raw 
umber from Italy. 

Among the amazing variety of 
materials in the next two trays may 
be mentioned coffee, china, sesame 
seed,. tung nuts, crude rubber, anti- 
ao: pigs’ bristles, perilla and peanut 
oil. 

One of the main difficulties of 
advertising and explaining commercial 
bank service to the public is the bank’s 
inability to express that service in 
tangible, physical form. Lobby dis- 
plays such as these at the Union Trust 
accomplish much in that direction. 


Only paper mill using ar- 
testan well water for making 
first grade ledger papers. 


water. 


B-W FLEXO LEDGER 


RY-this experiment — 

place together samples 

of various ledger papers, in- 

cluding Byron Weston Co.’s 

Linen Record. Examine the 

samples by bright day light, 

and notice the diversity of 
‘‘whites.”” 


Which is real white, and 
why? Here is the answer. 
Since the beginning of fine 
paper making, the color of sun-bleached linen has 
been regarded as natural white. 
Byron Weston Co.’s Linen Record, for example, 
is the same white as a fine linen handkerchief. 


The various chemicolor artificial whites look 
blue and pink when compared with the sun- 
bleached linen standard. The natural white of 
Byron Weston Co.’s Linen Record can only be 
produced from new, white rags and artesian well 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD LEDGER 
BYRON WESTON CO. HINGED RECORD LEDGER 
B-W CO. WAVERLY LEDGER 


B-W CO. TYPOCOUNT LEDGER 


A sheet of 


DALTON,MASS. 


In the Light of Competition 


AVING quietly absorbed a number 

of smaller banks, a bank in an 
Ohio city suddenly acquired total 
footings a few dollars larger than the 
leading bank which for many years 
had been recognized as “the biggest 
bank in toyn.” Instantly each insti- 
tution endeavored to outdo the other 
in a frenzied, though friendly, bid for 
public favor. Alternately the rival 
banks fired their broadsides of news- 
paper ads, booklets, letters, souvenirs. 
Stunt followed stunt, each a little more 
pretentious than the last, in the war 


for attention and supremacy. Then, 
in the apparently decisive strategic 
attack of the conflict, the older bank 
planted a powerful searchlight on top 
of its skyscraper building and let ’er 
sweep the countryside for twenty 
miles around. 

‘*There,” exclaimed a noncombatant 
to an official of the unillumined rival. 
**How you going to beat that?” 

‘‘Easy,’’ answered the official. 
“We're going to give away a flashlight 
with every new account and light up 
the whole damn town.” 
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THE BURROUGHS 


AMOUNT 


ENDORSER 


22500 


ADDING 


BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND 


S.Chicago Svgs Bank] Worcester Bk & Tr Co Worcester Mas 


AMOUNT INST 


22500 T.NP. 


The advantages of the Numerical 
Transit System are immediately 
apparent to every banker 


BILLING MACHINES 
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Forty-three 


Numerical Transit System 
Means 
Speed and Economy 


Read What These Bankers Have to Say: 


“The Numerical Transit System means neater 
and more uniform letters and saves considerable 
time over the old method.”’ 

—The National Bank of Commerce of Detroit 


“In addition to time and labor saved, there is 
uniformity and expedition in the numerical 
transit method.”’ 

—Security Trust & Savings Bank, Billings, Montana 


“‘We have been using Burroughs Transit Ma- 
chines and our numerical code system since 1911 
with a substantial saving in time. We have 
always been able to locate any item. Results 
have been uniformly satisfactory.” 

—Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Calif. 


“Considering the Numerical Transit Machine, 
we are glad to advise that a considerable saving 
of time is effected.”’ 

—Lincoln Bank & Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 


“With the Numerical System we list 600 foreign 
checks daily and the saving in time has enabled 
our Transit Clerk to do additional work in 
analyzing these foreign items for the purpose of 
making proper time deductions from interest 
accounts for uncollected checks.”’ 

—Riverside Trust Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Call our local office for free 
demonstration or mail coupon 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“‘Your Transit Machine has speeded up the work 
in our Transit Department, allowing one clerk 
to handle the transit in two hours, leaving the 
balance of her time to be used for duties in other 
departments.”’ 

—The First National Bank, Gardner, Mass. 


“Our Transit Department is equipped with 
twelve numerical transit machines which write 
many thousand transit items daily—in fact, 
so completely have we adopted the Numerical 
System of handling transit letters that all the 
machine work is done on this style machine.”’ 
—The Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville 


‘‘We have had our transit machine for approxi- 
mately two years and desire to state that it is 
a great improvement over the old system of 
writing in the description by hand. The machine 
does it in approximately one half the time and 
makes an extremely neat appearing letter.” 
—WNatick Trust Company, Natick, Mass. 


“In our Transit Department three Burroughs 
Numerical Transit Machines and one Burroughs 
Moon-Hopkins Transit Machine are handling 
an average of 7,000 items daily with a maximum 
peak of 12,000 items. The machines reduced our 
clerical help 50 per cent.” 

- —Old National Bank of Spokane 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
‘6171 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me information about the Nu- | 


merical Transit System. 
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ADDING BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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A Bank in Cleveland 


—for Bankers 
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Within five hundred miles of 
Cleveland is done much more 
than half of the manufacturing 
of the United States. 


Located in this center of in- 
dustry, and closely allied with 
it, The Union Trust Company 
is advantageously situated to 
handle any banking require- 
ment quickly. 


m UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Over 300 Millions 
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Resources 


The Safe Deposit Box 


UNDER the attachment laws in 
force in various states, if A owes 
B, B can attach A’s automobile parked 
by the street curb, a carload of 
potatoes on a railway siding, or other 
personal property belonging to A. 

Suppose, however, that A has cash 
or other personal property in a safe 
deposit box which he rents from a bank 
or trust company, puts the key in his 
pocket, and refuses to pay. 

“Tl attach the contents of your 
safety deposit box,” B threatens. 

“Try it, and see how far you’ll get,” 
A retorts. 

The New York Court of Appeals is 
apparently the last court to rule on 
this point, and favored the creditor, 

“Under the statute relating to a 
levy under a warrant of attachment, 
it became the duty of the sheriff to 
take into his custody any property 
capable of manual delivery such as it 
is claimed that there was in this case. 


Under this statutory duty that officer: 


was authorized to do anything which 
might be lawfully incidental to its 
discharge, and it was the duty of the 
court where necessary to aid him by a 
proper order. A safe deposit box does 
not give property placed therein a 
status which renders it exempt from 
levy under a warrant of attachment. 
It is true that there has been much 
discussion of the relationship between 
safe deposit companies and their box 
customers and of the question whether 
property thus placed is in the possession 
and control of the safe deposit com- 
pany or of the customer, and very 
possibly different answers may be 
made to this question on a considera- 
tion of the circumstances under which 
it arises and of the purposes for which 
it is being asked. We do not deem it 
necessary to determine it with exact- 
ness in this case. There is no doubt 
that the Safe Deposit Company has a 
general and surrounding control and 
possession of the box. It owns the 
building and the vault in which the 
box is located and makes rules for the 
customer’s access to the box, which 
generally require the assistance of the 
company in opening it. This possession 
and control, however, is exercised for 
the purpose of securing a_ greater 
safety for the customer rather than of 
asserting possession as against him of 
the contents of the box, to which, 
under proper rules and regulations, 
he has the unquestioned and unqualified 
access. While the status of the Safe 
Deposit Company is, therefore, in 
some aspects that of a bailee, the 
customer’s control and possession of 
his box is not much different than 
would be. the control and possession 
by a tenant of property in an office 
which he had rented from the owner of 
the building,” said the Court. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH U.S.A, 4070-2-26-ADV 
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1923 vs.1933, 
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Old Friends with a Future 


When people think of the future of the 
electrical industry they tend to think in 
terms of new, spectacular discoveries, like 
radio, for instance. Such thinking over- 
looks one important side of the story. 


The old familiar uses of electric current 
have their futures, too—especially gratify- 
ing and compelling, because they are so 
time-tried and so proved. 


Many think, for example, that nearly 
everybody has electric lights, and so 
12,750,000 families have; that, however, 
is less than half the families of the nation. 


Many think that electricity is a com- 


monplace in factories, yet only 62 per cent 
of the power they use is electric. The farmer 
benefits from electricity even more than 
does his city brother, yet 88 per cent of 
the farms are without it. The nation cries 
for faster, cleaner, cheaper transportation, 
yet only 114 per cent of the steam railroad 
mileage is electrified. 


All this, of course, is independent of the 
new developments—new uses for elec- 
tricity—that pour forth from the inventors, 
and the research and engineering labora- 
tories. Electrical markets are like rivers, 
fed by countless mountain springs. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghous 


One Westinghouse contribution—the transformer—paved the way 
for the perfection and use of alternating current, the system by 
which more than 95 per cent of electrical energy today is gen- 
erated and distributed. One Westinghouse contribution—Station 
KDKA, the Pioneer—paved the way for modern broadcasting. 
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R A N D RAR PSG A BUREAU 


The L. B. Aristocrat 


The Finest File L. B. Ever Built ~ 
The Greatest File-Value You Can Buy 


HE choice of American Business. A true 
Aristocrat in every particular except price. 


Stands the gaff: Whenever a loaded file drawer 
is slammed shut, a weight of 50 pounds crashes against 
the frame of the file. Such impacts rack the file frame 
and abuse the slides. Yet to the L. B. Aristocrat all 
this is merely part of the day’s work. By actual test 
this file has the stamina to serve you many, many 
years—longer, in fact, than any other filing cabinet. 


Speeds up your work: Even when heavily loaded, 
every drawer of the L. B. Aristocrat coasts quickly 
open or shut at the touch of your finger, for it glides 
on ball-bearing slides. 


Beautifies your office: The L. B. Aristocrat’s de- 
sign is dignified and stately. Solid bronze handles and 
label holders gleam against the cool olive-green 
or rich mahogany finish. 


Suits your needs: The L. B. Aristocrat is 
made in all standard sizes, including correspond- 
ence, legal, bill, check, order, counter-height, 
and 3 x 5 and 4x6 card drawer sizes. 


Executives who believe in true quality at an 
economy price will visit sales rooms and inspect 
the L. B. Aristocrat. 


RAND KARDEX BUREAU, Inc. 
Library Bureau Division BOSTON, MASS. 
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